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THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER ON THE 
LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


Ax the annual festival of the Huddersfield 
Church Institute in the early part of last week, 


with his characteristic liveliness and Christian 
courtesy, what had been said the day before at 
the Conference of the Liberation Society at 
Manchester. The bishop merits the warmest 
thanks, not of the members of his own com- 
munion only, but of all who adopt the yiews, 
and sympathise with the movements, of the 
organisation whose proceedings he discussed. 
He is an opponent worthy of the great contest 
for great contest it is—between the two. 
parties. His ability is unquestioned and un- 
questionable. His mind is as keenly alive and 
watchful to what is passing around him as if | 
he were not à bishop. He reads men to fully 
as much purpose as he reads books. There is 
an air of candour, frankness, and manliness | 
about his utterances that not only charms but 
invigorates one. His strength is partially con- 
cealed by his gentleness, but is not impaired by 
it. By natural disposition, perhaps, he is a 
reluctant controversialist, but in practice he is 
one who compels the respect of his antagonists. 
His speech at Huddersfield would, we should 
think, be very effective on the class to which 
it was delivered—fresh, off-hand, impressive, 
broad in its sentiments, and, at first glance, 
conyincing. in its logic—but, in our judgment, 
of course, incapable of sustaining the test of 
cool and searching examination. 

Dr. Fraser, we infer from several casually- 
dropped phrases, as well as from some of the 
more serious arguments in his speech, is not 
very conversant with the literature of the 
Liberation movement. He does not seem to us 
to have caught sight, or, if he has, he has not 
gist of the 
question which has been in dispute from the 
first. He characterises the Liberation Society 
as a society which has no goodwill to the 
Church.“ Now, if the bishop had been 
accurately informed, we are convinced he would 
not have used the expression. To the Church 
as a spiritual institution all feeling of hostility 
has been sincerely and earnestly disclaimed a 
thousand times. There are few meetings held 
in support of the Society’s objects in which the 
distinction between the Church as a religious or- 


22 | seem even to cast a word of reproach at her 


29 with the necessity of fixed creeds, with the 


1 Act, the repeal of the Test and 


ganisation, and the Establishment of the Church 


as an act of the Legislature, is not insisted 
upon. Those who are the most active assailants 
of the political status and relations of the 
Church of England, are also most indisposed to 


on account of what she is in her structure, her 
standards, ‘‘ her doctrines and formularies,” or 
her discipline. It is hardly fair, therefore— 
although we are quite sure that on the part of 
the Bishop of Manchester, he was not conscious 
of the unfairness—to excite distrust of the 
Liberationists in respect of what they seek to 
do, by implying that they are intent upon 
something which they one and all deny that 
they have any wish todo. All that portion of 
Dr. Fraser’s speech, therefore, which dealt 


simplicity of the Church of England’s basis of 
communion, with the views held by orthodox 
Nonconformists of her doctrines and formu- 
laries, was beside the mark, and calculated only 
to mislead. These are not the matters in dis- 
pute, and reference to them as though they were 
can only make a false impression. 


The Bishop of Manchester contested the 
charge advanced against the Establishment that 
it had been obstructive to national progress, by 
citing two great historical facts the Reforma- 
tion and the refusal of the seven bishops to read 
the Royal declaration in favour of liberty of 
conscience. Of the first event he said it was 
due to the great men who were then brought 
up within the bosom of the Church of England.“ 
The argument thus stated will not hold water. 
The Church of England referred to was a Papal 
Church, so that it might with equal force be 
contended that the great men who brought 
about the Reformation in the reigns of Henry 
the’) „Edward the Sixth, and Elizabeth, | 
‘were bor’ in and nursed by the Roman Catholic 
if | Church; which om that account should be ab- 
‘solved from all imputation of having stood in 
the way of freedom of thought and action in 
England. Is it not a tolerably well known 
fact that the Reformation was stayed when it 
was yet far short of the extent to which these 
great men wished to carry it, by the interven- 
tion of State influences and by the exercise of 
State authority? But, apart from what oo- 
curred in the fifteenth century, and coming 
down to the nineteenth, can it be pretended that 
the great movements of modern times that have 
done so much to brighten the face, and, as the 
late Sir Robert Peel expressed it, ‘‘ to sweeten | 
the breath” of sogiety, received any material 
aid from the Church of England as represented 
by ite bishops and clergy ? On the contrary, is it 
not a genbrally recognised fact that on most 
of those movements, including the Catholic 


. Act of 1832, the 

of the Corn Laws and the 

N », the Abolition of Church Rates 

| and the opening of the Universities—nearly the 

‘certainly the preponderant, influence of 

State Church was brought to bear in an 
unfavourable direction? 


The education of the people is another of the 


topics to which the bishop refers. Let us do 


him the justice to remark that he gave the 
wisest counsel to the members of his own 
Church when he advised them not to ask for 
the fees of destitute children sent by School 
Boards into Church of England schools, but 
„to take the children, and in working out her 


people to supply the means of teaching them.“ 
Let it be shown,” ho said, that they were 
not seeking proselytes, but were simply trying 


to raise up the young in the ways of godliness, 


by giving them the best secular education they 
could with the means at their disposal.” But 
does Dr. Fraser intend us to understand that 
proselytism has been no part of the object 
of the clergy in their zealous labours for 
the education of the poor. What but 
a wish to make that education subservient 
to the Church of England, as against other 
religious denominations, called into being the 
National School Society, as a rival to the prior 
organisation of Dr. Lancaster for unsectarian 
education? What accounts for the sudden rush 
for building grants to the Education Depart- 
ment, but the desire of the clergy, for the 
special advantage of their Church, to keep the 
education of the people as much as possible 
under their own exclusive control? True, the 
Church has of late days borne by far the 
larger share of labour and of expense in giving 
elementary instruction to the poor, and the 
work she has done entitles her to honour; but 
she was not the first in this race of wise philan- 
thropy, nor can it be said that she has laboured 
alone. Her labours in this department of 
activity have, from first to last, been deeply 
tinged with ecclesiastical exclusiveness, and 
she has gone far making a truly 
national system of on impracticable for 
this country. 

Both at Huddersfield and. subsequently at 
Oldham, the Bishop of Manchester touched—at 
the former place but lightly, at the latter more 
seriously—upon the question of national eccle- 
siastical endowments. We have no right, per- 
haps, to assume that his historical reading in 
connection with Church property has been but 
scanty, but we are obliged to suggest that his 
reasoning upon the subject takes in but a very 
narrow range of facts. He seems to take for 
granted, or, at any rate, he offers no evidence in 
support of his theory, that the parochial endow- 
ments of England had their origin in private 
benevolence. Some of them undoubtedly had, but 
surely Dr. Fraser will not deny that tithes, which 
constitute a great bulk of them, owe their exis- 
tence to public lat, or that there is not the slightest 
analogy between these endowments, which 
are of the nature of taxation, and those which 
have been bequeathed to Dissenting institu- 
tions. Might we advise a little more assiduous 
study of this point, and a little less ready as- 
sumption? Of course, we make the fullest 
allowances for the exigencies of publi¢ speak- 
ing, but we do think that the time has come 
when the matters of fast involved in this con- 
test should be stated with the utmost accuracy 
and care, and that there should be a conscien- 
| tious desire, on both sides, gradually to narrow 
the grounds on which we differ, by enlarging as 
far as possible, and thus excluding from future 
debate, the grounds, both historical and argu- 
mentative, upon which we can agree. 


STATE-CHURCHISM IN CEYLON AND 
INDIA. 
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some legal difficulty, seems to take them out of 


the ordinary category. Hence the recent con- 
secration dé new Bishop of Colombo, in suc- 
cession to Dr. Claughton, has attracted no 
notice, and yet the case is one whick strikingly 
illustrates * justice done to our colonial 
fellow subjects by the bishop-maki W 
ness of 5 section of the Church of 25 
aided by the colonial Governments, and also by 
the Colonial Office at home. , 

The Episcopalians of Colombo havo 
complained of the flight of Dr. Claughton to 
England, and the absence of a successor, at a 
crisis in the history of the Church in the colony. 
„At the present time,” wrote a correspondent 
of the Guardian in September, there is with 
many a strong feeling for the disestablishment 
of the Church here, and, at a recent 1 
of the Executive Council, a motion was pa 
disapproving of any successor being appointed to 
Dr. Claughton,” though, it is added, it is re- 
ported, however, that his Excellency the Go- 
vernor, dissented from the motion.” Whether 
this last statement be correct or not, there is 
the fact, that the wishes of the Executive Council 
of the colony have been disregarded, and the 
Guardian now 8 for Dr. Glaughton, by 
stating, and probably with good reason, that 
the presence of Bishop Claughton in England 
has been the means of preventing the present 
disestablishment and disendowment of the See 
of Colombo.” 

We need not recall the scandalous incidents 
which have marked the earlier history of the 
episcopate in Ceylon, and which Sir Emerson 

ennant has described with just indignation. 
It is enough to deal with the broad fact that 
some 2,500/. a year, for the support of the 
bishopric, is drawn from a population, two 
millions of whom are Buddhists, Brahminists, 
and Mahommedans; while not more than 
20,000, at the most, are claimed as members 
of the Church of England. Nor is that all, 
for we understand that a former bishop—Bisho 
Uhapman—who now holds office in the Chure 
at home, has a pension of 800/. a year for life, 
also drawn from taxation levied on the same 
heathen population. 
stated that only some fifty clergymen are under 
this costly episcopal supervision ; and we are 
assured that if the whole episcopal staff.— 
bishop, archdeacons, and chaplains---were with- 
drawn, the missionaries of the Church of 
England and other religious bodies could fully 
meet the wants of the Christian population. 
Indeed, a large portion of the Episcopalians 
worship, not in the churches in which the 
Government chaplains minister, but in a church 


25 . 


built by voluntary means, and in which the 


services are maintained by missionary zeal. 
The chaplaincies 1 600 to involve as gross 
an injustice as the bishopric ; for, as the result 
of a military commission appointed some years 
ago, the colony pays the Imperial Government 
160,000/. a year to defray the entire cost of the 
military force stationed in the colony, including 
religious instruction, and therefore the chap- 
lains are retained for the civil servants of the 
Government, who are able, if they are not 
willing, to support their own religious instruc- 
tors. It is true that there are chaplains be- 
longing to other bodies, who also receive State- 
ay; but, as usual, the Episcopalians enjoy the 
fion’s share, since they receive 10,000/. a neal 
for their Church, while the Presbyterians have 
but 2,0007. The latter, indeed, have sought for 
equality, and were met by the droll averment that 
an Episcopalian minister, by accepting a Ceylon 
chaplaincy, gave iy chance of an English 
bishopric, while a Presbyterian ‘made no such 
sacrifice. But the system proves mischievous 
for both the Churches; leading, as it does, to the 
appointment of inferior and sometimes dis- 
reputable men, and preventing the extension of 
missionary effort. | 


We do not wonder that the wave of dis- 
establishment should have reached, not Ceylon 
only, but also India; for the ecclesiastical cir- 
cumstances of both are substantially the same. 
The Irish Church has been disestablished be- 
cause it was the Church of a few existing at the 
cost of the many, and the guasi-establishments 
of India and Ceylon are open to yet greater 
cundemnation, inasmuch as. they compel 
heathenism to pay for the maintenance of Chris- 
tianity. When the Indian Mirror—an influen- 
tial native journal—declares that the payment 
of the State-clergy. out of the revenues of 
India is acknowledged, and felt to be, an evil 
and an injustice as urgently requiring redress 
as that which has been 8 expiated in 
Ireland,“ what satisfactory reply can be given 
to the allegation? That these objections are 
not pressed to an unreasonable extent, is evi- 
dent from the fact, that they are not taken to 
the religious provision made for the Euro 

troops in the interior of the country, but that 
it is the unjust and unnecessary disburse- 
ment of the funds of the State to congregations 


: 


We observe that it is 


in the capital cities of the three Presidencies ; 
the waste of public money on knots of civilians 
and officers in remote stations, which give 
ground for the demand for disestablishment.”’ 
It is not witllont humiliation that we read 
ai from a native pen, in 


uch a as t 
— Spectator — 


dims the splendour of Christianity in the eyes of the 
heathen and prejudices their minds against it, and to a 
high and cheerful trust in the willingness of Chris- 
tians to maintain with dignity the services of tho Church 
which attracts their purest and noblest sympathies. 

Is another mutiny needful .to ensure. com- 
* with the righteous demands of our 

ndian fellow- subjects? That event not only 

elicited the rofal proclamation which declared 
that the policy of the British Government in 
regard to religion would henceforth be one of 
neutrality; it made, so far as India was con- 
corned, anti-state-churchmen! of the staunchest 
adherents of Establishments. ‘‘ For my own 
part,” said the present Prime Minister in 
1857— 

I certainly go the whole length of those who are of 
opinion that Christianity is never to be enforced, and 
never to be propagated, to the prejudice of justice, and 
that we are bound, not in derogation to Christian prin- 
ciples, but in consequence of Christian principles, to 
abstain both from force and fraud, and from anything 
that bears a resemblance to either, with respect to the 
propagation of the Gospel in India. 

And, to clench the matter, he expressed con- 
aga in the views of Lord Shaftesbury, 
that— 

All that we require i: India is a complete religious 
equality. . . An established equality as to every 
political right and privilege of all religions in the eye of 
the Government of India is, I believe, the first principle 
of which Christianity itself commands the adoption 
with regard to our policy of proceeding in that coun- 
try, because it would be contrary to that justice which 
is the foundation of Christianity itself, if, having 
obtained a power over the people of that country, we 
were to use it for the purpose of doing violence to the 
consciences of that people. 

Admirable ideas, admirably expressed! But 
what has become of the policy thus set forth 
amid the acclamations alike of Churchmen and 
Nonconformists? It may have been carried out 
in one of its aspects, by the withdrawal of Go- 
vernment patronage from idolatry, and by an 
avoidance of certain acts calculated to irritate 
the native mind. But so far as the abandon- 
ment of taxation levied on heathens for the 
support of Christianity is concerned, the old 
system has been maintained till this day. 

ourteen years ago India was in all men’s 
mouths; but a sense of safety has since dimi- 
nished our sense of justice, and the Indian Go- 
vernment is, in ecclesiastical matters, allowed 
to take its own course. We, however, hope 
in the next session of Parliament the cry for 
disestablishment will be raised in re to 
India, to Ceylon, to the West India and other 
colonies in which State-Churches exist in any 
shape. The colonial voluntaries ought not to 
be left to fight their battles alone. eir cause 
is ours, and every blow struck at Establish- 
ments at the extremities of the Empire will be 
felt by those which exist at home. 


— 


— 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


THE Guardian accepts the decision of the London 
School Board on the denominational fee question 
with resignation, if not with cordial approval, and 
assumes that a proposal will be made by Govern- 
ment to alter the language of the Education Act 
next session. Our contemporary contends that no 
compromise in theory—-meaning, we suppose, no 
denial of the right of denominational schools to 
come upon the rates for the fees of indigent chil- 
dren—is possible, and proposes to transfer the duty 
of the school boards in this respect to the guardians. 
Meanwhile the Guardian gives the following 
sensible advice to Churchmen :— 

We must make our own schools as good and as nearly 
self-supporting as we can; their d of excellence 
will be — their strength 3 any encroach- 
ment or injusti®e. We do not advise Church schools 
er, to be anxious for any large subsidy from the 

rd in the shape of fees, still less to realise the picture so 
graphically drawn by their enemies, of an army of clergy 
and Scripture-readers and district-visitors ranning about 
to tout for the children of indigent parents The 
should remember that if the board gives largely, it will 
demand, perhaps is bound to demand, some control ; 
and its proposed appointment of its own inspectors does 
not look as if it would be perfectly satisfied with Govern- 


ment inspection. Let them be coatent with assert ng 


their rights, and protecting the liberty of parents 
where it is really attacked As for tha rest, the more 
they keep to themselves, in honourable and frieadl 

rivalry with the rate-supported schools, the better it will 
be for their independence and their essential charac- 


Such moderate counsels are repudiated beforehand 
by the National Education Union, which has come 


We ars loth to ente the prospect of: our Chris- : 
tian legislators eg taught he elements of 2 
the first principles of ist ianity by Hindeos and 
: x Far rather would we look forward to a 
timely and generous surrénder of. a we tainted with 
injustice, to an early removal of a grievance which 


out with a frenzied appeal to its supporters to 
buckle on their armour afresh for a renewal of the 
strife. This association has sent out a circular 
to its friends embodying an article from the Literary 
Churchman, to which special attention is called. It 
opens in this wise :— | 


1 mise of My. Forster’é Act is not a success- 
job Bee a fy much attain that * — 
and — of religious tio 

time that we 


ip lly, are utter 

unaware of the unresting — ok che —— oad 
it is high : sounded a strong note of alarm 
once more. The compromise is not accepted by the enemies 
of religion; aud, while our friends are absorbed in 
building new schools, and enlarging old ones, and in 
extending the area of their work upon the basis of the 
fatal compromise, the enemies of religion are hard at 
work preparing the way for another assault, and for the 
overthrow of the compromise altogether. What the 
widely-circulated Church newspapers are about not to 
forwarn the great bulk of Churchmen, we cannot con- 


ceive. But so it is. While we are bu nding our 
hundreds of thousands of pounds in Yuthiing — 
schools, the enemy is spending his tens of thousands in 


a fresh agitation to overthrow the compromise on the 
faith of which we are acting. 


We should like to hear something more of the 
„hundreds of thousands” which, it is said, are 
being spent ‘‘in building fresh schools.” We are 
glibly told in this manifesto of ‘schools built, 
founded, and set in working order for the Church, 
and by Churchmen’s money”—the fact that the 
national exchequer pays one-half the building cost 
and one-half the expense of maintenance being 
coolly ignored. The enemies of religion”—mark 
the phrase which is endorsed by the National 
Education Union !—are accused of the crime of 
wishing to compel the formatign of school boards 
everywhere, ‘‘as a ready means of 
entirely the schools which we have built ”—‘‘ which 
have cost us millions. (?) 1 is not averred that the 
Education League intend more than to make these 
schools board schools. Vet the suggestion is de- 
nounced as ‘‘simple piracy,” and the alarm is thus 
sounded :— 

We repeat that all the energy and cost of what we 
have been doing the lest twelve months will be but so 
much plunder for the Secularists, unless we are warned 
in time, and take care to defeat the agitation which 
has gone on increasing ever since the passing of Mr. 
Forster’s Act.” 

It is therefore recommended that denominational 
school managers should send to the Union “ong 
per cent. of their recent outlay on buildings for 
defence of what they build,“ or rather to ensure 
their schools against secularism,” and undeceive 
public opinion, ‘‘ drugged, debauched, deceived, by 
professional agitators, pleading for injustice in the 
name of ‘Liberalism.’” Such are the weapons 
which are being furbished up for use against the 
Education League by the National Education Union, 
which numbers among its officials such respectable 
men as Colonel Akroyd, M.P., Dr. Barry, and Mr. F. 
S. Powell. It is assumed all through this inflam- 
matory article that these schools are the absolute 
property of the Church, though they are described 
in an Act of Parliament as ‘‘ public elementary 
schools,” and are under the control of a public de- 
partment which contributes one-half of their cost. 
If Church school managers want to avoid the inter- 
ference of the Parliament, the League, and the 
enemies of religion, they can easily do so by re- 
fusing all State grants. 

The recent Working Men’s Conference to concert 
measures for aiding the disestablishment movement 
has naturally excited a good deal of comment on 
the other side. The Record regards the movement 
as a very grave event. The John Bull, while fairly 
attempting to answer the arguments of the working 
men’s address, tells us that the Bishops of Ely and 
Gloucester urge in their communications to the 
Church Defence Institution that the time has come 
when wemust with one hand do the Church’s work, and 
with the other ward off the attacks of her enemies. 
The Saturday Review, however, caricatures and 
ridicules the movement, representing the members 
of the artisans’ committee as ‘‘ revolutionary agi- 
tators” and Socialistic Republicans, though it 
might have known that such men as Mr. Howell, 
Mr. Potter, and Mr. Applegarth have studiously 
held aloof from the extreme section of working: 
men. The Church Herald is quite ready to applaud 
an organised movement for the defence of the 
Church thus menaced, but would like to see it 
„have less of the Erastian element than it is to be 
feared that it has, and more of that spirit which is 
zealous for the maintenance of the Church as a 
Divine institution, rather than merely as a National 
Establishment.” The Ritualist organ is above all 
anxious to preserve the character and position of 
the Anglican Establishment as a a veritable branch 
of the One Catholic and Apostolic Church of Christ, 
„which can never be thoroughly or really the case 
unless there is a recognition of and a respect for its 


spiritual independence.” The Defence Association 
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cannot, therefore, reckon upon a very hearty sup- 
port from the Ritualists. 

The American bishops assembled at Baltimore 
have issued a pastoral, in which they condemn in 
explicit and forcible terms the distinctive doctrines 
and practices of the so-called Anglo-Catholic party— 
such as the Real Presence, the practice of Confes- 
sion, and Mariolatry. It would seem that the 
Episcopal Church takes its stand substantially upon 
the doctrines of the Anglican Low Church party. 
The Record is greatly rejoiced at this decision, but 
. seems unable to comprehend that it is the re 
sult of freedom from State control.” The 
American bishops are free to do what the 
Anglican bench of bishops dare not at- 
_ tempt. So the Record and its friends are com- 
pelled to be associated in the same Church with 
the Sacramentarians. With one breath they de- 
nounce such Popish principles and practices, and 
with another claim that the Church of England is 
the bulwark of Protestantism! We are puzzled to 
understand how it is, if the arguments of our Church 
defenders are sound, that a free Episcopal Church, 
bereft of State support, should not only exist and 
flourish in America, but assume unquestioned autho- 
rity to revise its own creeds and formularies. 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


LEICESTER, 


On Tuesday, the 7th inst., the annual meeting of 
the Leicester Auxiliary was held in the Belvoir- 
street School room, and was influentially attended. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. W. Baines, and 
there were also present Alan S. Viccars, G. 

ines, and J. Swain; Councillors Preston and 
Chambers ; the Revs. T. Stevenson, C. C. Coe, R. 
Harley, A. Mackennal, A. F. Macdonald, J. L. 
Whitley, S. T. Williams, J. Wood, and Messrs. S. 
Grundy, G. H. Baines, S. Baines, T. D. Paul, W. 
Stanyon, and Mr. Carvell Williams, of London, was 
also present as a deputation from the executive 
committee. 

After the CHAIRMAN had opened the proceedings, 
Mr. G. H. Barnes, one of the secretaries, r a 
report of the K + of the auxiliary during 
the year, which had included the holding of four 
conferences, and had otherwise been one of great 
activity. Subscriptions amounting to nearly 90/. 
had been sent to the Society. 

The Rev. 8. Tamatoa WIILIAus, formerly of 
Hadleigh, in =a the adoption of the report, and 
the appointment of a committee for the ensuing 
year, said the principles of the Society ought to be 
carried into the districts by holding meeti 
and explaining them, and he believed they would 
then have many supporters in such places. As far 
as his i gp went of State clergymen in rural 
districts, he could say that a more haughty, self- 
sufficient class of men could not be found. They 
were ready to crush Nonconformists, and looked 
upon a Dissenting minister as not being fit to come 
within the sphere of their influence. Their tyranny 
over the peasantry who were in any wise beholden 
to them was sufficient, in his eyes, to condemn the 
principle of State religion. 

Mr. S. Balxxs, in seconding the motion, said that 
none of the earlier members of the Society could 
have expected that it would so soon achieve such 
successes as it had lately realised. The motion 
having been carried, 

The Rev. A. MAcKENNAL proposed the following 
motion on the education question :— 

this , the attempts made by various 
„ of the Loch dale of the 


Elementary Education Act, to out of the rates the fees to 
necessitoug children „ as a violation 
of the conscience of the ra 


of to check 
feeling of the country, the 

. Education Act of 1870 

He said, that if they were to carry out 
their programme to its full extent, it was impossible 
for them to sit quietly by and see attempts made 
under the 25th section of the Education Act to 
bring about a new burden on the people of the 
country in the shape of re of fees in deno- 
minational schools, (Cheers.) When the first 
Education Act was introduced by Mr. Forster there 
was great agitation throughout the country, because 
it contained a new exemplification of the principle 
of concurrent endowment. The Nonconformists 
therefore felt that, while they were not disposed for 
the time to attempt to lessen tife connection of the 


School Department and the different denomina- 


tional schools, they could be no to anythi 
which would bring n — 
connection with —.— that the a of the 
country generally wou ve to „ not taxes 
for 42 instruction, Pat ef That 
first scheme was withdrawn, and a second one was 
introduced, Mr. Gladstone describing one of the 
alterations to be, that the connection between the 
1atepayers and the denofhinational schools was at 
an end, but under the 25th section of the Act, 
school were now ing the connection far 


too close to be : it did not, in his opinion, 
matter about ecetabliahing the ish Church if 


they allowed this new system of endowment to be 
carried on, (Loud cheers.) 


Mr. W. Staxyon, in seconding the resolution 
said that the clergy desired to retain the ecclesiastical 
supremacy they had so long held. He looked upon 
the payment of denominational fees as the ng 
out of the principle of concurrent endowment, whic 
was one that could not be tolerated by Noncon- 
formists. (Cheers.) The resolution was carried 
nem. dis. 3 

The Rev. J. L. Wurrtey moved, and Mr. J. 
PRESTON seconded, a motion adverting to the dis- 
establishment debate and other si of the times, 
and the former expressed his belief that many then 
present would live to see the accomplishment of 
their object. 

Mr. CaRVELL WILLIAMS then delivered an ad- 
dress, in which he dwelt on the work already done 
and the work yet to be done. In dealing with the 
last-named topic, he said that they had to instruct 
some of the bishops as well as many of the clergy, 
and, as illustrating the fact, refe to a speech of 
the Bishop of Peterborough, at the opening of a new 
church in Leicester in the previous week. He said 
that the bishop’s joy at the addition of another 
church to those already possessed by the Episco- 
palians of Leicester, seemed to be moderated b 
apprehension. Had it been a Nonconformist build- 
ing, probably the existence of a debt would have 
been the occasion of anxiety, but in this case the 
bishop was troubled because there was at present 


in reply to the question, ‘‘ Why not rely on the 
li ity of the congregation ?” explicitly said that 
he sss they would do nothing of the kind! Not 
that he objected to voluntary giving on the 
part of the people—Oh, no! he was in favour of 
that; but they were to be gifts to provide endow- 
ments for the ministers of future generations, and 
not annual gifts to sustain living men! Could there 
be greater perversity than that? (Cheers.) This 
generation was to ny for its religious instruction 
on the provision made by the dead, and were, in 
their turn, to provide for the wants of generations 
unborn. They were not to display gratitude to the 
clergy who ministered to them, but great solicitude 
for the clergy who were to minister to somebody 
else a hundred years hence. (Loud cheers.) The 
bishop urged two pleas in support of such a course. 
In the first place, he objected to what he called the 
hand- to-mouth method of supporting the 
ministers of religion, and no doubt, had he lived in 
that day, he would have stigmatised our Lord’s 
proceedings by some such an epithet when He 
sent forth His disciples, bidding them take neither 
purse nor scrip. robably he would also have 
thought that Paul—and the new church was named 
after him—had, indeed, to use his own language, 
become a fool, in urging, as he did, that those who 
received spiritual things at the hands of ministers 
should give to them of ‘their temporal things. 
(Cheers. 1 The second plea was the old one, that 
endowments secured the independence of the clergy, 
and also of the laity; though how it did the latter 
his lordship did not attempt to point out. How it 


operated as — 4 the clergy they saw in many 
an empty church, from which the congregation had 
been driven away by the independent but incom- 
petent clergyman, as well as in others where the 
clergy, being independent of the people, , iayed 
‘‘such fantastic tricks before high heaven as made 
the angels weep.” (Hear, hear.) The bishop was 
an able man, but he was a bad adviser in this 
matter. Fortunately, however, the laity would not 
act upon his advice ; for they had seen that State 
endowments had a fatal tendency to enfeeble and 
to corrupt the Church, and, if it were to flourish 
and to be extended, it must be by means of true 
voluntaryism, and not such voluntaryism as that 
advocated by Bishop Magee. (Cheers. 

The deputation and chairman were then warmly 
thanked. | 

LINCOLN, 


A conference was held in the city of Lincoln 
on the evening of the 8th inst., when J. 
Carvell Williams, Eeq., gave an address, explana- 
tory of the principles of the Society, and of its 
methods of action. Mr. Councillor Ruston occupied 
the chair, and the Revs. R. L. M’Do W. 
Matthews, T. Roberts, W. T. Clarkson, B. A., and 
Messrs. Councillor Hughes, Akrill, A. J. Gates— 
Aa- H. Poppleton, took part in the Perf 
tion)—and H. Po n, too in proceed- 
ng, Sn hers NAA 
solution was i e meeti 
every effort to secure ‘the ebject for which the pre- 
sent agitation is being carried on, and a committee 
of twenty-one gentlemen was formed to promote 
local action. It is hoped that one or two public 
meetings may be held during the coming winter. 


‘FUTURE MEETINGS. 


This week the Rev. Charles Williams will com- 
mence a tour in the West of England, and will 
lecture on the present state of the Establishment 
uestion at Worcester this evening, Bridgwater on 
iday, and next week at Falmouth, . Helston, 
On Monday night the Rev. J. 0. Ro to 
night the J. G. Rogers was 
ive an sien ok Nottingham on the recent 
ee ee that town, and will lecture on 
the same subject to-night at Warrington. On the 
24th Mr. Carvell Williams is to address an audience 
at Hexham, on the 27th at South Shields, and on 
the 28th at Ashton. ? 


CONFERENCE IN Lonwpon.—Next Monday even- 
ing a conference, convened circular, is to be 
held at the Cannon-street Hotel, with the special 


purpose of organising the Society’s friends in te 


no prospect of an endowment for the minister, and 


ay and especially in the several boroughs. 
Mr. Miall, M. P., is to preside, and Mr. Richard, 
M.P., Dr. Allon, Dr. Edmond, Mr. Frederick 
Harrison, Mr. J. Spicer, and several other well- 
known gentlemen, have engaged to be present. 


THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER AND THE 
LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


At a Church Institute meeting held at Hudders- 
field on . last week, the Bishop of Man- 
chester delivered a long address on the Liberation 
Society. He commenced by moving the following 
resolution :— 

That in the presence of the many which threaten 
the Church of England, it becomes all her faithful sons to 
unite cordially for her defence. 

He said that he did not attempt to deny the dangers 
which threatened them. He had been reading the 
report of the Manchester Conference of the Li 
tion Society, and pondered over all the accusations 
brought against the Church of England-—the three 
t counts in the indictment being :—First, that 
she had obstructed national progress; secondly. 
that, for her own selfish purposes of i 
ment, she had sought to control the education of 
the people; and thirdly, that she had hindered the 
development of religious truth. As to the first, he 
declared that the great Reformation was due to the 
t men who were brought up in the bosom of the 
hurch of ry war On the second charge he would 
simply and humbly ask, What other body had 
, undertaken the education of the people for such a 
series of years ? . 

At this present moment, seventy-five per cent. of the 
children who are being educated in our elementary 
schools are being educated in the schools of the Chure 
of England. (Applause.) And if it were not for the 
fact that, immediately upon the issue of the Education 
Act, the Church of England people made upwards of 


three thousand applications to the Education Depart- 


ment for the immediate creation of new schools, to 
meet educational deficiencies, I do not believe that we 
should have heard of this great outcry about fees being 
paid to denominational schools. hile I am on the 
subject, I confess that I cordiully echo your late re- 
spected vicar's utterance, that we need courage. I 
think we need it, but not for the purpose of offensive 
war. Iam one of those who do not like to throw down 
the apple of discord between any of the sections of my 
fellow-countrymen, and I should be rejoiced if the 
Church of England were to say, we will not ask you for 
your fees fur our denominational schools, we will take 
your children, and trust to our own benevolent efforts 
to educate them. We are conscious of the rectitude of 
our motives, and we are not seeking merely to win or 
proselytise them to our own Church. Weare seeki 

to train up your children in the ways of godliness, an 
give them the best secular education we can with the 
means at our disposal. (Applause.) We are not 
anxious for power over the consciences of the naan, 
and we will try to work our schools without these schoo 
board fees. I should be glad if the Church of England 
would rise up as one man and say that in the face of 
the nation; and then this miserable discord, which 
seems to threaten the Act, which I believe is fraught 
with prospects of infinite advantage to the nation—thi 
wretched discord, I hope, would subside into the insig- 
nificance which seems to me properly to belong to it. 
(Hear, hear. ) 

Relative to the third charge—that the Established 
Church must by the very conditions of its existence 
either connive at a laxity of opinion, or 
else be an obstractive in the way of ee 
said that the A Creed was the of the 
Church of England, and that was not estdblished 
by Act of —— Her formularies had indeed 


received the guarantee of an Act of 332 


You must have the unchallenged 1 7 of every man 
to have his doctrine, his psalm, and his in tion. 
Now, wheu St. Paul wrote his le to the Church aj 
Corinth, he said that that principle, ackno in 
the Church, was the — Bon anarchy con- 
fusion. The Wesleyan —for whom I enter- 
tain as profound respect as any man can entertain, and 
whose great founder's history, I think, is a blot and a 
disgrace in the history of the Church of —have 
not been in existence more than a hu ears, and 
they have already disintegrated into a com - 
munions. Now, „I mean to ask you, is it in the 
interests of religion that the faith of the nation should 
be so far disintegrated that neither man nor woman 
nor child should pronounce their shibboleth of faith 
in the same way! I have seen what disintegrated re- 
lic ion comes to in the United States of America. 
is a great deal of clap-trap again talked about the re- 
ligious condition of the United States of A 


and I can honestly tell you, that having been in tha 


country, and r toes at the question tally, 
Ioan toll you that thoughtful —and | asked for 
the inf ermation from those 

—are by no means satisfied with the 


tts, 

states in that confederation—you will 
tricts that are utterly destitute of the means of grace 
and you will find large masses of the population that 
ar utterly destitute of the great principles of 
Christianity. I venture to on that unless you are 

to set u * rinciple, that there is to be no 
such thing as the faith once for all delivered to the 
saints, that there is to be no such thing as a distinctive 
body of d which we call Christianity, you must 
have something which does not depend u Acts of 
Parliament because it has been 


shall lift up in the face of the unbelief and the infidelity 
of the age. (Applause. ) 
On the whole, he had no right to complain of the 


tone of the speakers at Manchester, or argt.- 


rural dis- 
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ments, but the arguments must be answered, or 
they must be content to bear the consequences, 
The great battle-cry on this occasion was religious 
equality :— 


Now religious equality is a very good thing ; but I do 
not wish, while going in search of it, to lose sight of re- 
ligion altogether, because I think that religion is a 
better thing than religious equality. I believe—of 
course mine is a Churchman and a bishop's view—that 
if the Church of England were broken down and dis- 
solved into fragments, religion, in the best sense of the 
word, would not thrive one ten-thousandth part so well 
as it is thriving now. I would be utterly false to my 
own convictions if I took credit for all the religion of 
the country being within the pale of the Church of Eng- 
land ; but I cannot forget that the Church of England 
has steadfast principles Some 2 may, if they 
like, call them lax; but I do not like a coat which is 
too tight-fitting— (laughter); neither do I like to tie a 
man up too tightly in principles. (Hear, hear.) 
Therefore, 1 think that one of the chief merits of the 
Church of England—as distinguished from the Church 
of Rome on the one side and Nonconformist commu- 
nities on the other side—is that she does hold principles 
with sufficient breadth and largeness of heart as to 
let us place our feet in a large room.” When I hear 
people talk of the obstructive immovableness which the 

‘burch of England presents in her articles, formularies, 
and creeds, I am sometimes tempted to ask and doubt 
whether there is so very much freedom allowed to Non- 
conformist ministers. (Hear, hear.) Canon Bateman 
in the address which he has delivered to you, has said 
that if our enemies attack us with bows and arrows, we 
must be pre to meet them with arms of precision. 
I hope it will not come to that; and being a man of 
peace myself, there is one thing which I specially regret 
about the Liberation Society—I mean the declaration 
which was made by one of the most promiuent speakers, 
that this question of the disestablishment of the Church 
of 1 is to be tho battle - ry at the next election. 
I say this because I profoundly deprecate the idea of 
the Church of England being dragged into political 
r I most distinctly aud emphatically assert 
that the Church of a great nation hus no business to 
oe or seem to belong, to this or that political party. 
Churchmen—ay, and sound and earnest Churchmen— 
may be either Conservatives or Liberals, and I would 
never think of asking what is their mdividual politics. 
Is the old Church of land to go and peril her great 
national existence b 


ing dragged at the chariot- 
wheels of any particular political party? (“‘ Hear hear,” 
and cheers.) If we have a battle to face, let us fight it 


not with carnal but with spiritual weapons. Let us 
show unmistakeably that we are really as a Church of 
eat use to the nation. (Cheers.) In reply to Mr 
iall’s remarkable and most — — speech 
on disestablishment in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Gladstone said that, before hoping to carry such a 
measure, its promoters must convert the people of Eng- 
land. In those circumstances our business as Church- 
men is to prevent that conversion. (Hear.) Although 
I see no chance of such a contingency, and do not 
believe in it, yet if the Church of England ever should 
lapse into the condition in which the Church of Ireland 
lagsed—that of becoming a Church of a twelfth part of 
the population—it will be quite impossible by any logic 
or argument to prevent its disestaBlishment and dis- 
endowment. Let us, on the contrary, more and more 
make ourselves national in the true sense of the word. 
We must try to throw the area of our churches as wide 
open as we can make them, and get rid of the narrow 
merge he ropriation of the best seats in the church for 
the thy. (Hear, hear.) The clergy, on the other 
gage Oe ag claim territorial rights, must be careful 
to w that they have such rights by dis- 
charging territorial duties. (Cheers.) I do not 
deny that there is a logical difficulty in maintaining an 
Established Church in the face of thegreat disintegra- 
tion of belief which we see around us ; but we in - 
land have not been generally governed by these abstract 
er of logic. And if it be a grievance now—if 
e Nonconformists hold that the principles of religious 
equality (as the Manchester Kxaminer and Times proves 
in its extremely able leading article) has been universally 
established in the land—if it be a grievance for the Non- 
ae now * they se the 1 — Church 
amongst them, let us just see grievance 
amounts to. The writer of the article says: It 
amounts ‘o this—it isa quarrel about the loaves and 
fishes, it is a quarrel which is simply now reduced to 
that of glebe lands and tithes,” „I will not alto- 
gether deny the assertion that the question is partly 
one of loaves and fishes, of glebe lands and tithes. . 
But I want to know, however, if I have had 
pious ancestor who has left to me a quan- 
ity of.land and a quantity of tithe, why should 
I not do my best to retain it, even if my neigh. 
bour, who has not got the same —.— of 
land and of tithe, chooses to think himself grieved by 
possessing it. (Hear, hear.) As to looking at the 
matter | the very first Nonconformist that ever 
existed had « logical right to call for the disestablish- 
the Church of England, because, I suppose, 
of the is not altered by the fact of one 
Nenconformist being multiplied into a million —or even 
If we look at it as a question of 
of numbers does not affect it at 
differs from the Church of 
have right to say, It is a 
grievance to me, now, to see from whom 1 differ in 
possession of these lebe and tithes.” Of course 
if it could be proved—which never has been proved— 
that these glebe lands and tithes had been given by the 
as to the S8 22 28 — the — — 
8 being, o en me, of one religious - 
we should be then involved in a logical * from 
which it would be difficult to escape. But there has 
been no proof whatever made out chat the tithes aud 
glebe lands of the Church of land were bestowed 
upon the Church by the State. moe take one par- 
ticular ri e r se in — 
hearts of my good to o of Manchester is the 
Cathedral Church—though they have bardly to 
renlise that it is a cathedral as yet, and they call it th 
2 —_ there are documents oy Pe 
ew 12 to ‘ 
dral Church at Manchester waa «A by a certain 
Thomas, Earl of Delaware, in the 14th or 15th century 
—I am not quite certain about the date, All people in 


England he may 


the parishes of Manchester are now surge, oe in- 
creased value of this land. (Applause. ) @ is some- 
times pressed with the argument that these lands were 
iven to the Roman Catholics, and that the Church of 
England has become Protestant. Well, I am not quite 
sure that the Church of England ever was Roman 
Catholic. I admit that before the great event which we 
call the Reformution there were a great many super- 
stitions both in the belief and in the practice of the 
Church of England which had crept into her from Rome 
but all our sovereigns—Plantagenet sovereigcs—had 
protested with all their might and main against the 
encroachments of the Pope ; there were the statutes of 
remunire, the statutes against provisors in our 
blished Church ; Kings had tried to a the 
encroachment of Popery—and the only King of 
England who submitted himself to. Pontifical 
authority, and of whem we, 
are utterly ashamed, was John Lackland;. a 
Henry VIII. only took advantage of it in order to in- 


crease his own arbitrary Powe 5 and to shake off the 


yoke under which land had long been groaning, he 
declared the Church free—from the supremacy of the 
Bishop of Rome ; but there was no change, no 
over of the revenues of one set of people to the other. 
have said he abolished the supremacy of the Bishop of 
Rome ; there was no division of the nation into Protes- 
tants and Catholics, no handing over the revenues of the 
Church from the Protestantstothe Catholics. The former 
Catholics of the pre-Reformation days were by no means 
the same persons as the Catholics of these latter days. 
In these pre-Reformation days they never heard of the 
doctrine of the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
Mary, still less had a ever heard of this recent as- 
tounding dogma—the in Sea of the n 
Whatever rights the Church of England in pre- 
Reformation days to her tithes and glebe lands, she re- 
tains absolutely the same. They have used this argu- 
ment before, but people will keep repeating the same 
false historical argument which everybody knows to be 
false. We have yet to learn that the Church has not got 
any inherent right to self-reformation. If I chose to 
remodel her Articles, she would not cease to held her 
right upon those tithes and glebe ‘lands which she has 
so long enjoyed, and at the time of the Reformation it 
was the Church that refurmed herself; the bishops, 
who were Protestant bishops, were the same who had 
been bishops before. Henry VIII. himself declared that 
right tothem. Now, tke only thing she has done has 
been to reform herself. She called together her own 
bishops into the Council, she remodelled her faith, she 
tried to bring it back in all its simplicity and purity to 
the apostles’ times. None of her canons cease. We 
know the object of her Reformation was not to draw 
away her faith as far as possible from the Churches of 
Italy, France, and Germany, but only to cast off those 
parts of doctrine in such Churches as were rot found 
agreeable to the primitive doctrines of apostolic 
teaching. (“ Hear, hear, and yA Hay Now, just 
one word on this point of unity whi 

about. Your excellent late vicar tells us how he secured 
unity in his Church Institute at Margate ; they are all 
of one heart, all of one mind—but it seems that the 
unity of the Church of England—to which I suppose 
most of us here belong—and I can very well believe it 
to be so after what we have heard to-night—is to be 
maintained by their having a Pope whom they consider 
to be infallible. (Laughter.) In the Church of Eng- 
land in the present day we cannot be too united. Upon 
that principle I am very sorry to say that Churchmen 
don’t consider bishops infallible, nor even archbishops ; 
nor do I say that they should, but I very humbly ven- 
ture to t to you—I am not a musician—I don't 
know anything about theory—but I think I have beard 
of there being two kinds of music, unison and 2 
Unison is when all sing exactly the same note in the 
same key; harffiony, I believe, if it is broken up, would 
be a resolution of discords, discords capable of being 
harmoniously concorded: Now, then, what“ we must 
look for in the Church of England is not for absolute 
unity, but for harmony; and I do believe, and that 
belief Af ae aye gh ho: I saw and heard at the 
Church Co at Nottingham, underlying all her 
differences of opinion, there runs one great di of 
Christian love and Christian desire to make our Church 
as effective for the real religious edification of the 
people as it can be made. t, I venture to think 
is a better and more blessed thing than mere forma 
unison ; and if we would only agree to differ upon 
secondary points—if we would go about trying to sow 
the seeds of peace and of concord, and not of dissen- 
sion, and of disagreement—if, as Mr. Armitage has 
said just now, we would give those who differ from us 
credit for sincerity and honesty ; if we would not im- 
pute unworthy motives--if wedo not generate nerous 
suspicions, there may be a prospect that the Church of 
N ey may gather all her faithful sons and all her 
fait daughters into one great harmony of faith, 
hope, and love, and might become—within a period of 
time which some amongst us — 1 hope to see —once 
more the Church of England ind | 


Ata public meeting at Oldham on Dhar paged 
evening, Bishop Fraser renewed the subject. He 
said they were attacked, and in some danger, which 
would infinitely lessened if they were more 
united. At 1 they Were liable to be cut up in 
detail. He then returned to the Manchester meet- 
ing. It was said that the State exercised a pro- 
prietary control over Church 8 He ob- 
4 not the maxim, that 
the State has the power emp, as a sovereign 
State with all property, and the Church property 
as well as other property :— 

But the State has never dealt with Church 5 — 
as a property, ror had it ever any right to deal wit 
Church 8 as property. The only person that 
has a right to A property as a property is the 
person who gave that property, or the person who owns 
that property. But the State nc ver gave the property 
to the Church. The State has, by various acts, 
charters, and grants, secured the Church in the pos- 
session of od woe gig £ just as it has secured the Wes- 
leyan Methodists or any body of Nonconformists in the 

ion of their endowments and chapels, and I wish 
it to be understood that I have never yet met with a 
body of Nonconformists who objected to the principle 
of endowments when those endowments were offered 
to ves, They have a decided objection to them 


as lishmen,. + 
— | that 


pening 


ch I have spoken. 


when offered to us, but I never hear of the Wesleyans, 
Independents, or any other Nonconformists, objecting 
to endowments when they get them themselves. 
(Hear, hear,” and laughter.) No doubt we have got 
the larger share of them ; and a certain envious feel 
springs gs up in — minds when they see that, an 
they it w be very nice if they could get a share 
of these endowments, or, at any rate, could strip the 
Church of them. I therefore take exception to that 
phrase, that the Church has exercised a pro- 
prietary control over Church property. It ‘as 
exercised a sovereign control over Church pro- 
perty, and has put the administration of that 
control in the hands of Churchmen, repre- 
sented by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. One 
of the gentlemen spoke of the bishops being paid 
5, 000“. per 1 Now, in the first place, all the bishops 
do not get 5,000/. per year. I am 800“. per year below 
mark. i do not err ee of that ; I think I am paid 
up to my full value. (Laughter.) But what I take 
exception to is the statement that the State pays the 
bishop. The State does not pay me. There is no 
greater error than to say so, but I dare say that the 
working people in Oldham, when they read such state- 
ments, think they are contributing towards my payment. 
(Laughter.) There was a time when the bishops and the 
cathedral chapters had large properties in Jand. It was 
thought that this property was far in excess of the wants 
of the bishops and chapters, and I agree that it was so. 
I think the idea of the bishop living in a great " 
and having 20,000/. a year, is preposterous. He does 
not want it, and had better be without it. Therefore 
the State, by Act of Parliament, constituted a body 
called the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who take into 
their hands the administration of these episcopal and 
capitular properties, and they have done the best they 
can. Some people say they have not done the very best, 
but they have * the best they can. A large pro- 
portion of the augmentations of livings, by which you 
people in Oldham have benefited, have been derived 
from sums drawn away from these chapters and bishops. 
The bishops are now salaried officers of the Church, re- 
ceiving the Church income, and the surplus goes to the 
endowment of populous, poor, destitute districts. Is 
there anything unfair in that? Of the taxation of the 
country, what you pay in the shape of the duty upon 
sugar, or what you pay in the income-tax, not one 
nny goes to the maintenance of the Church of 
ngland, It is an utter mistake to say that the State 
pays the bishop 5,000/. a year. The bishop’s 5,000/. a 
year comes out of Church property, administered by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, in more accordance 
than it used to be with the ascertained wants of the age. 
(Cheers.) With regard to this whole question of en- 
dowments, some people have a notion that the endow- 
ments of the Church, and that tithes and glebe lands 
in the Church, were the gift of the State in some mythical 
period of which no trace can be found. There are one 
or two charters of Ethelwold and Alfred which have 
been uced. I was talking the other day to an emi- 
nent historian, the present Professor of Modern History 
at Oxford, upon this subject, and he tells me that these 
charters are simply spurious and not genuine at all, 
and even if they were not, so far as Ethelwold’s charter 
is concerned, in which he gave one-tenth value of 
lands to the Church, he did not mean tithe at all, or 
tithe of the whole of England. Ethelwold had only the 
government of a small portion of England in his hands 
at the most. 1 want to to the bottom of these 
things. I do not want to impose upon you with cun- 
ningly devised fables. If the people can prove that the 
tithes and glebe lands were ever the donation of the 
ayer hee d — —— 4 the ent that ped —— — 
it t it or the e to change t nne 
of those endowments, — a ri 


to do so; and 

I do not even deny the power of the to do so if it 
thinks it best for the interest of the nation. The onl 
int on which I am desirous to you with me is 


t these donations were not the donations 
State asa State. The State had never got the 
ments to give ; how could it give them? They were 
the donatious of private individuals, 


us 

The State, for instance, did not endow the church 
of Manchester, which was the gift of Thomas 
Delawarr. Instead of one rector, he wished to in- 
stitute a collegiate church of a warden and four 
fellows, inasmuch as the population was in 
even in Henry the Fifth’s rei That was j 


r of all who endowed our 
parish churches and those ised and 


con. 
stituted our parochial system. He should like to 


see that system somewhat altered, giving some 
control over the exercise € to the 
parishioners, and some power of getting 
rid of scandalous or unprofitable clergymen. 

But pe sci to gorges that the — * 
cumscri efinite not large or populous, 
calling it a parish, ‘en putting into 410 
two men, according to the measure of its an he paw! 

with 0 tual and 


who are the care of the sp 
that area, whether 


tem wants of every soul within 
poral „ 


purpose, that there t be in eve 
some one charged with the r 
over souls. Those who know me at all 
last man in the world who would wish to sa 


2 and do not e r 
number or aggregation o ple within a ce 
oe) Only last night twas, with my friend Canon 
ey, at an interesting meeting in one of the poorest 
and, as it * once 2 14 most demoralised 


r tel te dace een WN 2 alts 5h sa 
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le 

chapels or no other ministers. He told 
me that there was a small Independent chapel which 
had shifted ground once or twice, and which had no 
settled minister“ Every Sunday there came in some 
those young lads who were in training at the Inde- 
pendent College at Withington to preach. I asked 
they were to be seen during the rest of the 
and he replied ‘‘ No.” There is no one circula- 

ministering to the ignorant and the 
who need it, except our own clergyman. 
No, Lam wrong; there are some Roman Catholic priests 
from St. Chad’s, who visit occasionally. For the credit 
of these priests, I must say that they work among the 
mass of your population. at fact | must admit, and 
it would be ungenerous not to admit it. But, apart 
from these, there is no other religious agency at work 
amongst these 10,000 people, who are perha 
in Manchester who most need it, except the 
of the Church of England. I want you to realise for a 


THE REV. G. VENABLES AND MR. 
„ MIALL, M. P. 
(From the Sheffield Independent.) 

The Rev. George Venables, of Leicester, is 80 
fondly attached to the Church Establishment that 
he does not hesitate to attribute sentiments to Mr. 
Miall which that gentleman never uttered. From 
x idence published in the Nonconformist 
we learn that the rev. gentleman recently asserted 


that Mr. Miall had said at Leicester that not only | ! 


would the church buildings be taken away from the 
Church, but they might even be turned into 
drinking saloons and other places of amusement.” 
Of course, Mr. Miall never said anything of the 
sort, and, in fact, made no mention at all of 
* ing saloons” or places of amusement in 
his speech. But the Rev. George Venables, on 
being called to account for his suggestio falsi, calmly 
— 4 that he has made a fair deduction from 
Mr. [Miall's remarks, and refers to some obscure 
journal as his authority. Mr. Miall is too courteous 
a gentleman to give his detractor the lie direct, 
but he does what is equally satisfactory—he prints 
the whole co ndence, and leaves the er to 
make a fair deduction” therefrom. 7 


(From the Leicester Chronicle.) 


Let us ask whether Mr. Venables might not have 
prevented the possibility of the ‘‘ unfortunate mis- 
take, in the outset, by distinctly stating that the 
little sally about the * ag, oons was his 
own invention, and not Mr. Miall's statement! 

y as Mr. Miall, in the extract from his 
speech to which Mr. Venables pointed, especially 
mentions that the five or six millions a year of 

ical revenues might be devoted to moral 
and ‘‘ social ” with beneficial results to 
the inhabitants —a very different kind of thing 
from the subsidising of ‘‘ drinking saloons.” 


THE SCOTCH EDUCATION QUESTION. 
(From our Glasgow Correspondent. ) 


The abortive issue of the Scotch Education Bill 
last session proved a bitter but, as now appears, a 
salubrious pill. The pause has tended in some 
degree te allay acrid humours, rectify jaundiced 
optics; and subject some crudities of opinion to a 
sounder digestion. One hopeful symptom of this 
advance of sentiment has very recently revealed 
iteelf, and claims attention all the more that it is 
not of merely individual, but of collective signifi- 
cance, representing a large and influential breadth 
of the Scotch ecclesiastical mind. ) 

The Presbyterian is a monthly organ of the ad- 
vanced party in the Free Church, the party of 
union, comprising two-thirds of the Assembly, and 
thore than nine-tenths of its ability, learning, and 
influence, The Assembly’s deliverance, last May, 
on the Scotch Education Bill, reflecting the senti- 
ment of this majority, though liberal, was vague, 
verbose, and halting. One of the best features of 
the debate (at which I happened to be present) was 
the distinct avowal by some of the foremost men 
that they were all in transition, and that the bill 
claimed their support as a measure of progress but 
not of finality. The resolutions of the United 
Presbyterian Synod also fell short of the occasion ; 
but there could be no doubt that, as 
voluntaries, they would soon take their proper 
ground. The chief cause of concern was the stand 
made even by the advanced party in the Free 
hurch for what they called Scottish use and 
wont,” namely, the teaching of the Shorter Cate- 
chism in the common schools. Even the time-table 
was regarded with disfavour, but not the conscience 
clause—this having been a recognised and imme- 
morial practice in all the Scotch schools and 
semingries. The Presbyterian at the time gave 
articulate expression to these defective views ; but 
it had the candour to insert in its pages some 
remonstrances from a Presbyterian minis- 

(Mr. Macgill, of Cork) who warned 
ish brethren, in round ringing tones, that 


ter in 
his 


same act, d ing the introduction of the Roman 
Catholic formularies into the national schools of 
Ireland. This, and the attitude of the Catholic 
relates in their imperious and persistent demands 
or State-endowed denominational schools, could 
not long be 2 with indifference by the liberal 
Protestants of Scotland, even though their anti- 
Popish feeling should be far short of what Macaulay 
it—‘‘ ferocious.” 

So the result has shown. After a few months’ 
reflection, the Presbyterian for the present month 
gives articulate expression to a sounder senkiment, 
and promises to return to the subject in its next 
number. In reviewing a paper read before the 
Free Church Teachers’ Association by its president, 
Mr. Milne, the Presbyterian says:— — 

The question before us now is not a mere Scotch 
uestion, but a question involving imperial interests. 
t is very easy to say, the people of Scotland wish so 

and so, and therefore the Government ought to give it ; 
but, query, are you 1 allow this principle to 
be applied all round „if you are, then there is 
no doubt what Irelgnd will ask sad get. It is as deci- 
dedly Popish as Scotland is Presbyterian, and we must 
then prepare ourselves for a gigantic system of concur- 
rent endowments, 

It is pleasant to hear from that quarter the sensible 
w to the sturdy teacher who would rather 
“wait ten than accept a national syatem of 
education without the Catechism :— 

Lord Moncrieff’s bill was too liberal some years ago, 
and it failed on that account, but now we have got 
beyond it, and the tide is still running. Let us wait 
for another decade, and we shall have to swallow secu- 


The writer says he is not a voluntary,” but he 
must be very nearit ; for of all views that would make 
the State bound to teach religion, he says :— 

We are utterly opposed to them, just as much as the 
United Presbyterians, because they make the State a 
Church, and ascribe functions to it for which it has no 
fitness, and which it would be perilous to religious liberty 
if it were to proceed fully to exercise. 

The Presbyterian would not even make the Bible, 
let alone the Catechism, ‘“‘ the sine qua non of a 
Scottish Education Bill, just because we can, in the 
first place, manage better without it, by means of 
the known willingness of 5 le; and second, 
because, as we have said already, let us get what 
we want, and we shall have Ireland rated to sustain 
the Pope.” The teacher, in his zeal, had called the 
time-table clause an insane proposal. ‘‘ This,” 
rejoins the reviewer, ‘“‘is rather strong language, 
in face of the fact that the wisest men in the Irish 
Presbyterian Church see in it their only protection 
from something far more serious than Mr. Milne has 
ever dreamed of ”—a proof that the Irish remon- 
strances have not been in vain. In a short leader 
on Nationalism v. Denominationalism,” the Pres- 
dyterian further says: 

We would again entreat those who are calling out for 
a Government enactment of the use and wont—that is, 
for a legally enforced denominational education—to look 
round them. Before long the Glasgow le may be 
placed in a serious dilemma, requiring that they shall 
either educate the Papists in their religion, or let them 
altogether alone. 

These extracts may be worth their place in your 
columns as pleasingly evincing the direction in 
which the strong main current of Free Church 
sentiment has begun to flow. It is a current not 
to be despised, and not to be rolled back. 

This indication is a pleasing augury of the grow- 
ing force and ion of sentiment in the United 

so much desiderated at the 12 meet- 
i of the Education League in Birmingham, 
— all egg oe denominational education, 


FOR PLACES OF WORSHIP. 


The law with respect to the use of land for eccle- 
siastical purposes auch as the granting of sites for places 
of worship—is in a most anomalous condition ; not a few 
landowners being actually precluded from thus using 


though they may act freely in respect to buildings con- 
nected with the Established Church. The whole sub- 
ject has, we believe, been investigated by Mr. Broom- 
hall, of the Manor House, Penge, Surrey, who, it may 
be remembered, moved a resolution on the subject at a 
late meeting of the Deputies of the . 
The result of the labours of that gentleman and some 
friends has been the preparation of a draft bill, which 
it is proposed shall be introduced next session, and 
which contains suggestions for an Act to afford 
greater facilities to landowners to give, to sell, and to 
lense sites not exceeding two acres, on which to erect 
churches, chapels, schools, and houses for ministers’ 
residences. The necessity for such an enactment will 
be indicated by the quotation of the preamble of the 


LANDOWNERS’ DISABILITIES AND SITES | we 


their property for the erection of Nonconformist chapels, 


the service of the United Church of England and Ireland 
is performed ; and whereas it is inexpedient that the 
general law should be modified and enl in favour 
of any icular creed, and it is not only just but wise 
that all Her prey & subjects sheuld enjoy the same 
modifications and facilities which have hitherto been 
confined to the purposes of the Church of nd and 
Ireland alone ; and whereas it is also expedient to enable 
such persons and bodies not only to give and to sell 
land on which to erect churches and o la as afore- 
said, but also to enable them to lease land on which to 
erect churches and chapels for terms of years beyond 
the ordinary term of ninety-nine years, and without 
imposing on them the obligation to insist on covenants 
for repairs in the interests of remainder men. 

It will thus be seen that the bill is strictly permissive, 
enabling the landowner to do as he likes with his own 
removing in fact disabilities which now restrain him, It 
is hardly possible to believe that a measure so obviously 
just, reasonable, and expedient, will encounter any op- 
position. The wonder is that it has so long been de- 
layed. The pfovisions of such a bill will necessarily 
need to be drawn with great care, and we understand 

the draft referred to has been submitted to experienced 
| friends in the country. We trust the praiseworthy 
| efforts of Mr. Broomhall and his advisers will result in 

a well-digested measure for the removal of a relic of 
Church supremacy, and the redress of a vexatious and 
obnoxious evil. | 


OF THE IRISH CATHOLIC 
BISHOPS. 
(From the Daily News.) 

It was inevitable that the imperious and aggres- 
sive manifesto lately promulgated by the Roman 
Catholic bishops of Ireland should call forth a 

nse from the friends of united and unsectarian 
education in that country. Whether the language 
of those prelates was shaped by a professional t 
which had become second nature, or whether they 
were under the elation of some encouragement un- 
known to the world at large, they certainly spoke 
as if they had a right to dispose of the country and 
ple as their own. The Presbytery of Belfast 
— been the first to reply to their lordly assump- 
tions, and it has done so with a dignity and e- 
ration which well become the cause of freedom and 
ublic right. In opposing the Roman Catholic 
ishops, the Belfast Pres does not plant 
itself upon Protestant groun t has uo | to 
say about the doctrines of the Council of Trent, or 
the recent Vatican decrees. It opposes the prin- 
ciples of the Dublin manifesto on grounds which 
are purely social, and such as any wise Roman 
Catholic may occupy consistently with the convic- 


THE DEMANDS 


tions of his faith. The first of the Belfast resolu- 
tions is a declaration of continued adhesion to the 
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but to have their entire mind delivered up to them. 
They must not learn or know anything but what 
they are taught in schools which the clergy will 
regulate down to the lowest details. It would be 
against all experience to hope that such an 

ment would be conducive to the interests of educa- 
tion. We dre not, however, left to speculate on 
this point, for it was admitted 934 of the pre- 
lates who appeared before the Royal Commission 
that the * of non-religious instruction would 
be modified by the rejection or restriction of some 
branches of knowledge now taught. We are told 
that it is a mistake to sup that the bishops and 
cl are more inte in this matter than the 
Catholic laity, and that in reality Catholic parents 
are as eager for the change as their spiritual guides. 
A competent correspondent has dgalt with this 
allegation so far as it conce the evidence 
brought before the Royal Commission, of which 
the Earl of Powis was chairman. Catholic after 
Catholic appeared there to support the system of 
united education. But even if such witnesses had 
not come forward, their absence would not be con- 
clusive against the existence of a strong and deep 
2 in favour of mixed education. However 
it might suit the purpose of ecclesiastics, it is 
impossible for the world to ignore the iron 
system of terrorism which the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy exercise over their le. The bishops 
may coerce their flocks, but 1 not expect 
the suffrages 2 * A extort to mistaken for 
the expression a free choice. In such a 
case as this the State is bound to use its own 
judgment as to the wishes and interests of the 
people. it is further bound to consider the certain 
consequences of its acts. A statesman who, after 
the experience of the last two years, should consen‘ 
to deliver the majority of the children of a popula- 
tion into the hands of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
would make himself the gazing stock of Europe. 
There is not a Catholic country in Europe where 
such a measure could be proposed with success. 
Even in Bavaria and Austria the exorbitancies of the 
bishops have compelled the Governments to make a 
firm stand. Happily, we in these i:lands have 
neither concordats nor the remains of false alliances 
to. 2 us in disputes with the Roman Catholic 
Church. The bishops and clergy of that communion 
in Ireland enjoy a liberty which is not su , if 
it is equalled, in any country in the world besides 
the United States. No one grudges them this 
liberty ; no one desires to see it diminished : but 
our statesmen would be infatuated indeed if, after 
preserving the independence of the State when the 
principles of religious liberty on the one hand, and 
the aims of the Church of Rome on the other, were 
less understood than they are now, they were to 
bind us to the triumphal car of Cardinal en. 

It is not our fault if we find ourselves compelled 
to speak plainly of an aggressive system with which 
we wish to have nothing to do. But if the prin- 
ciples of our civilisation are attacked, it will be 
our duty to defend them. We might be perfectly 
willing tu forget the past, but it would be madness 


sent petitions to Mr. Gladstone before the next 
session begins, and to make him thoroughly awake 
to the desire of the clergy, at least, if not of the 
people, on the subject. 


The primary visitation of the Bishop of London 
takes place this week. His lordship will deliver 
Lis charge on Friday. | 

The Echo is authorised to state that the report, 

uoted from the John Bull, that the Marquis of 
th has become a Roman Catholic, is perfectly 
untrue. 

The new Lectionary is occasioning a degree of 
activity in the trades connected with the issue of 
prayer-books which must go far to compensate for 
the suspense prolonged through the last two or 
three years. 

University Trsts.—In reply to a letter from Mr. 
Sidgwick, Mr. Max Muller, the sub-warden, explains 
that the 1 gh pe of a baptismal certificate from 
candidates for fellowships at All Souls’ College, Ox- 
ford, was made in inadvertence, the following of an 
old custom, and adds :—‘‘ The college are of opinion 
that this mode of ascertaining the age of the candi- 
dates is not now a proper one, and it will not be 
adopted in future.” 

A Jxsuir MAniresto.—A manifesto has been 
issued, signed by the Archbishops of Cologne, 
Breslau, Paderborn, Tréves, Munster, Limburg; 
and Gnesen, vindicating the Jesuit order against 
the numerous invidious aspersions cast upon them 
by the popular party, and attesting that the Jesuits 
invariably set the best example of loyalty to the 
State authorities and obedience to their ecclesias- 
tical superiors, and are the most active in religious 
ministrations. : 

THE EccLEsIAsTIcaL CommMisst1on.-—Changes are 
being effected at the Ecclesiastical Commission 
Office. Sir James Chalk was recommended for a 
retiring pension of 1,200/. a year, equal to his full 
salary, but the Lords of the Treasury interposed, 
2 refused to — — than 1, 000“. It was 

so proposed that the late secretary’s successor, 
Mr. Ari le, should have the same salary, but 
again the Lords of the Treasury forbade, and said 
that he must be content with 1,000/. a year for five 
years, and that he might then ask to receive 1,200/. 
A large number of the clerks have been placed upon 
what is termed the redundant list, and as vacan- 
cies occur their places will not be filled up again. 
[Such economy is needful and judicious. But why 
should the staff of the Commission be paid out of 
the National Exchequer !!] 


A CLERGYMAN ON CHURCH AND State.—At the 
annual meeting of the Leeds branch of the English 
Church Union the Rev. J. Sheepshanks spoke to 
the following effect : —‘‘ The highest court of law in 
— matters, the Privy Council, was not to 
the extent of one iota binding upon his conscience 
as a Christian man, and he thought it was their 
duty to put its decisions on one side and have re- 
gard only to Christian truth, 1 ctive of any 
penal consequences to themselves. The question of 


to shut our eyes to what is going on around us. the separation of the Church from the State was 


The Belfast rey int out that the scheme 
of the Roman Catholic bishops involves a system 
of concurrent endowment, which the country has 
condemned. This is true ; and it is equally certain 
that in condemning concurrent endowment the 
country was desirous of confirming true religious 
liberty. The Roman Catholic Church has unlimited 
freedom of teaching, as the ature and people 
intended it should have. If, however, its leaders 


ask the State to become a party to their system, 


they will provoke a conflict for which they, and 
they only, will be ible ; but one of the con- 

uences of which every friend of religious liberty 
will regret. Our chief concern, however, is not to 
tender counsel to them, but to warn our public 
men of the dangers they court when they dally 
with pretensions like those we have been discussing. 
The embarrassments which have attended a one- 
sided treatment of the education question in Eng- 
land are as nothing in comparison with those whic 
would result from the attempt to extend still 
further the system of endowments to churches in 
the form of subsidies to schools. That some mem- 
bers of the Government are not averse on principle 
to legislation in this direction is only too certain ; 
but we expect a higher statesmanship and a keener 
insight from those whose judgment will be exercised 
with decisive effect. The at present estab- 
lished in Ireland does justice to every form of faith, 
while it secures the in of moral and intellec- 
tual education. It is one under which hundreds of 
thousands of children have been ht, and which 
has never been attacked except in the interest of 
that religious exclusiveness which it should be the 
desire of every good citizen to abate. 


Archbishop MacHale of Tuam, not content with 
the pastoral issued by all the Irish Roman Catholic 
hierarchy on the subject of education, has come out 
with another on his own account, in which he puts 
before his flock the existing necessity for agitation 
on the matter, considering the prominent place 
which the question is to occupy in the next session 
of Parliament.” His Grace ot Tuam falls foul of 
those ‘‘ godless colleges, which, in despite of a Psa 
fligate patronage, have been comparativel r- 
tive,” and draws attention to the fact that in his 
own diocese six convents devoted to denominational 
education flourish without any aid from Govern- 
ment, at the expense of six hundred a year, from 
which he argues that all the other schools could be 
supported in the same way, if necessary. Monster 
meetings are to be held throughout Ireland to pre- 


drawing nearer every day, and it was his opinion 
that it would be the chief question at the next 
general election. If it should be the will of the 
people of England that the Church should be sepa- 
rated from the State, he for one said, in God’s name 
let it be so.” 

THe New . . een ory j a, ao 
Dr. Barry, Princi of King’s ndon, 
has been La by Mr. G . behalf of 
the Crown, to the Worcester Canonry, vacant by 
the sudden death of Dr. Wynter. Dr. is the 
son of Sir Charles Barry, the celebrated architect, 
and was Tormerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He graduated in 1848, being Fourth 
Wrangler, second Smith’s Prizeman, and seventh 
in the Classical Tripos. For several years he was 
Head Master of Leeds Grammar-school, and subse- 
quently Principal of Cheltenham College, from 
which post he was elected to his present office on 
the retirement of Dr. Jelf. He is a member of the 
London School Board, and a moderate High 
Churchmen. His abilities as an administrator and 
also as a preacher are of a high order.—Record. 


THE GLENGARRY CasE.—The Church Herald, 
commenting on the proceedings of the Abertarff 
Presbytery, in reference to the preaching of the 
Archbishop of York and the Bishop of Winchester 
in the Kirk at Glengarry, says :—‘‘The resolution 
{of the Presbytery) states that the services were 
‘according to the usual forms of worship observed ’ 
in the Kirk. This virtually contradicts the pleas 
which both the prelates have set up in excuse for 
what they did. There can now be no doubt that 
they did actually conform to the Presbyterian form, 
and thus all the more closely identified themselves 
with that Scotch Presbyterianism which has usu 
the place of the true Church of Scotland, and is 
still her determined and bitter opponent. No 
wonder our Sister Church should feel it keenly. 
But this is not all. The acts of the two prelates 
were gross breaches of discipline and of duty. 
With what reason, or with what justice, therefore, 
can they call to account 2 of their clergy for 
breaches of discipline and of duty!“ 

Tan Bisnor oF WINCHESTER AND THE RitTva- 
Lists.—The Bishop of Winchester has, we under- 
stand, on authority which is unquestionable, and 
instigated, it is said, by a complaint of three Evan- 
— clergymen in the town, addressed a letter 

the Rev. Joseph Slater, the curate of St. Law- 
rence Church, asking if the 1 account of 
the services of the iving at that 


place of worship is correct, especially with regard 


— 


to six points, every one of which he terms an in- 
fringement of the law of the land, and a departure 
from his own injunctions ; and he calls upon him 
to show cause, if he is unprepared to deny any or 
all of them, why he should not be inhibited ben 
officiating in his diocese. A correspohdence ensued, 
which we hope some day to be enabled to publish, 
and which has terminated at present in the Rev. J. 
Slater’s bold avowal that the allegations are in the 
main correct, and he proceeds to justify them in 
every respect! It remains to be seen what step 
will next be taken.—Hampshire Independent. 
Lorp CHARLES RusskLL on Scuism.—At a local 
meeting of a branch of the Bible Society, held at 
Berkhamstead last week, the chairman, Lord Charles 
Russell, vain to what a -previous speaker had 
noticed, a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ Reasons for not 
Joining the Bible Society,” written by a dignitary 
of the Establishment, said :—‘‘ As a sincere mem- 
ber of the Church of England, he regretted that one 
of its ministers should charge the Bible Society with 
‘promoting schism.’ He supposed the charge was 
founded on the fact that half of the committee of 
the society were Dissenters. He could not call 
unity with Dissenters in that manner schism ; it 
was religious freedom, not schism ; and he thought 


the schism was rather shown by those who made 


such a charge. The Dissenters were, of all men, 
best able to give a reason of the hope that was in 


them. Would there be more Christian unity if the 
Bible — ceased to exist? He had spoken of 
the downfall of sacerdotalism, that it had risen to 


its height and fallen from it ; and it came to this, 
either yr d must have the Bible or the Pope—the 
had no other choice. Which would they choose?” 
(Cheers. ) 

THE MANCHESTER PRESBYTERIANS AND Musto 
IN SUNDAY-SCHOOLS.—The Lancashire United Pres- 
byterian Presbytery held a meeting on Monday at 
Mount Pleasant Church, Liverpool, at which a com- 
plaint was read from Alexander Milligan and other 
members of Copeland-street, Manchester, setting 
forth that the session of that church had been guilty 
of sanctioning the introduction of a musical instru- 
ment, namely, a harmonium, in the Sunday-school 
services, to the great scandal of many of the niem- 
bers. The members signing the complaint appealed 
against this, as tending to promote rather — re- 
duce the formalism already existing, and urging 
that the policy was reprehensible and unconstitu- 
tional in the manner in which it had been introduced. 
They also urged the impertinence of adopting 
musical instruments against the decision of the 
highest court, and that it was a mockery of the Al- 
mighty, inasmuch as the session assumed the pre- 
rogative of the Almighty, who alone was entitled 
to prescribe forms of worship, and that the decision 
was the result of mental and moral obliquity diffi- 
cult to account for, except on the ground of musical 
devotism. The Rev. Mr. Corbett, minister of Cope- 
land-street Church, defended the course of the 
session, and the appeal was unanimously dismissed, 
considerable indignation being felt at the tone of the 
communisation. , 

THE Pork ON THE STATE OF Evropr.—The Paris 
Univers copies from a provincial paper, the Gazette 
de Midi, an account of an interview with Pope 
Pius IX. granted on the 28th of October to a large 
body of persons who were anxious to pay their re- 
spects to him. One of their number asked how 
long the triumph of the wicked and the oppression 
of the Church would continue. The Pope re- 
plied :— 

We have all sinned, and what is now happening is 
but the chastisement of our misdeeds. e should, 
therefore, resign ourselves to the will of the Most High, 
ot the mage se Ryecrs — = > the end — » 
the prayers. o e. em pra thou 
pred md the Father oF ercy will have pity 5 us, and 
will soon deliver our Holy City from its oppressors. 
Let us pray for the upright, that they ma rsevere 
in the right path; let us pray for the wicked, that they’ 
may become aware of their errors and may return to 
the fold of the Good Shepherd. It is not only for the 
City of Rome that we must pray, but for the whole 
world, for everywhere evil is making fearful progress. 
In France impiety, checked for a time, is now aguin 
lifting its head. In Germany heresy is making greater 
efforts than ever to oppress the Christian religion, and 
to establish its own greatness upon its ruins. t what 
is still more lamentable is that its impious movement is 
countenanced by the Governments. In Russia, in Spain, 
in Switzerland, indeed everywhere, revolution seeks to 
triumph, and to drag down society into}an abyss {ot 
evils. What, then, will become of us, if God should 
abandon us? Ah, my children, let us address ourselves 
to Him, and He may save us and convert the misguided 
2 which are rushing towards their eternal perdi- 

on. 

DISESTABLISHMENT IN BRITISH HONDURAS is now 
an accomplished fact. The ‘‘Ordinance to put an 
End to the Establishment and Endowment from the 
Public Revenues of the Protestant Episcopal and 
Presbyterian Churches within this Colony ” has 
been issued. It is dated the 10th of June, 1871; 
and after affirming that these Churches should 
cease to be ished by law,” and that tae public 
revenues should be relieved from the charge of the 
salaries of future ministers and other Church 
officers, it enacts that on and after January 1, 1873, 
those Churches shall ‘‘ cease to be established by 
law.” Provides that the existing ministers and 
officers of St. John's and St. Mary's Churches, and 
the minister of the Presbyterian Church, shall con- 
tinue to be paid as now till the end of 1872, and 
that their interest shall be subsequently con- 
served” so long as they discharge their duties, but 
no new vested interest will be recognised beyond 
December, 1872. That in cases of retirement, if 
the incumbent or officer has attained fifty-five 
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years, he may receive not more than one-half of his 
present salary as a pension to be calculated ac- 
cording to length of service. Empowers the com- 
missioners to let sittings in the churches, and to 
prescribe the fees to be taken by the clergy. 
Authorises the bishop and laity to meet in Synod 
to frame regulations for the future management of 
the churches. All males of age who declare them- 
selves to be members of the churches, and contri- 
bute to their support, are entitled to be members of 
such synods. Authorises the representative body 
to appoint incumbents after disestablishment, or the 
commissioners till such body is constituted. Either 
may discontinue the use of, and sell one of the 
churches, and apply the proceeds to Church pur- 
es. The Act will not come into existence till it 
received the assent of the Crown, which we 

may assume will be given. 

NGLIsH CHUncH Union.-——The, annual meeting 
of the York branch of the English Church Union 
was held on Tuesday, the Ven. Archdeacon Churton 
being in the chair. The Rev. E. T. Churton, of 
Ganton, moved— 

That it is ially incumbent on Churchmen at the present 

timé to lay aside minor differences and join the English Church 
Union in support of the great principle of toleration, which 
has become so endangered by the prosecutions initiated by the 
Church Association. 
It would not do to divide their strength ; and when 
they saw what important questions might be won 
by moderate high Churchmen, they ought to try 
and be friends with them. . The Chairman said he 
had lately been very much pleased by the declara- 
tion made by a zealous member of the Church Asso- 
ciation, that there would be no. more prosecutions. 
(Hear, hear.) He hoped he answered for the body. 
If not, he thought that possibly prosecutions might 
do as much good to one side as they did to the 
other. (Laughter.) The Rev. C. N. Gray, of 
Helmsley, moved :— 

That it would be both unjust and contrary to the discipline 
of the Church if the graveyards, which have been given and 
consecrated for the use of the Church of 13 r were taken 
as national pro , and thrown open to all the sects of Dis- 
senter for the burial of their members by their owz ministers, 


and with theic own peculiar forms of service; but that those 
persons who conscientiously object to the service of the Church 


of England, and have neither a graveyard of their own, nor a 


ublic cemetery within reach, may fairly demand that a ceme- 
tery should be provided at the public expense, for the equal 
use of all religious bodies. . 


The Rev. G. W. Guest seconded the motion, which 
was carried. The Rev. T. O. Marshall, of Frome, 
organising secretary for England, moved: 

That, in the pes of the York branch of the English 
Church Union, it would be most obnoxious to the peace of 
the Church if parochial councils were established by Act of 
Parliament with statutory powers; but that, instead thereof, 
vigorous efforts, both diocesan and ruridecanal, should be 
made to restore a complete system of synods and conferences 
in every diocese, and should form voluntary associations in 
every parish to unite the whole body of the communicants 
with parish priest, for mutual counsel and co-operation. 


The Rev. G. G. Holmes, of Holme-on-Spalding 


Moor, seconded the motion, which was carried. The 


meeting was then brought to a conclusion. 


Beligions und Benominntional THelvs. 


MR. MORLEY, M. P., AT TON BRIDGE. 


Recognition serxices in connection with the 
settlement of the Rev. David Harding as pastor of 
the Tonbridge Independent Church, were held in 
the chapel, Albion-street, on Tuesday, Nov. 7th. 
The afternoon proceedings were opened with a 
short devotional service, conducted by the Rev. J. 
Cave, after which the Rev. D. G. Wart, M. A., 
delivered a lucid introductory discourse on the 
„Nature and Constitution of a Christian Church.“ 
The Rev. J. Raprorp THomson, M.A., then gave 
an interesting, though necessarily succinct, history 
of the church at Tonbridge up to the present date, 
particularly explaining the circumstances which led 
to Mr. Harding’s invitation to the pastorate. Mr. 
Harding had been already received into the district 
association, and he rejoiced to welcome him to the 
county and the neighbourhood. The Rev. D, 
HARDIxd then gave a brief address, after which 
the Rev. J. GRIN, of Hastings, gave an earnest 
address to pastor and people. 

The meeting having been closed with singing and 
rayer, the greater part of the congregation ad- 
ourned to the adjoining schoolroom (which had 

en most tastefully decorated for the occasion) for 
tea. The room was crowded. At the close of the 
meeting, the Rev. D. Harpina rose to thank his 
numerous friends for their presence and cheering 
help that day, making special reference to the Rev. 
J. R. Thomson, and to his at kindness to the 
church at Tonbridge during the period of protracted 
trial through which it had to pass for several years, 
when without a pastor. He then presented to that 
gentleman, in behalf of the church, a very hand- 
some salver, on which had been engraved the follow- 
ing inscription :— 

Presented to the Rev. J. Radford Thomson, M.A., 
by the Church of Christ assembling at che Indepen- 
dent Chapel, Tonbridge, as a small token of gratitude 
and affectionate esteem. 

Mr. THomson suitably acknowledged the present, 
referring to the uniform kindness and courtesy he 
had received from the church at Tonbridge during 
the term of his presidency, congratulating them on 
the happy union which had now taken place, and 

ishi 1 „God speed in the future. 

The evening meeting began at seven o clock, and 
was presided over b uel Morley, Esq., M. P. 

In the course of his speech the CHAIRMAN said 
he feared that at Tonbridge as everywhere else 
there were more people who did not go to any place 


what he was sanguine enough to ho 


of public worship, than there were who did go. 
He used the term people in a general sense, for he 
believed there was as much disregard for religion 
among what was called the middle-classes and rich, 
as there was among the very poor. He knew ofa 
street of new houses in London which he watched 
one Sabbath morning from ten until half-past eleven 
o'clock, and the small proportion of persons from 
these houses (which, he had reason to believe, were 
all inhabited) who went out was remarkable. It 
was evident, therefore, being watched during the 
hour mentioned, that a very small proportion of the 
inhabitants went to any place of public worship. 
This was one of the greatest problems to be solved 
—how that class of persons should be reached, with 
a view of their being enrolled as members of any 
congregation. He was prepared to say that that 
church would be most successful in its attack 
= this state of indifference and of evil, 
which was the most living in its own con- 
dition and most active in its service out of doors. 
There was a great conflict going on as to 
what should be the character of the Church 
of the future. We heard a great deal now 
of attacks upon the Establishel Church, for 
instance, but he did not believe himself in such 
attacks. They as Nonconformists had to show the 
spiritual power that existed in their own Church ; 
and the best way to put down the Establishment 
principle, to which he was as great an enemy as 
anyone in England, was to make their own power 
felt. The question to be solved was whether the 
foundation of the Church should be the spiritual 
life of the Church exhibited through the cy 
that sprang out of that life, or whether it should be 
the spiritual power of the Church exhibited through 
the mechanism manifested by the civil power. He 
contended that the an ism they should exhibit 
must be against Establishment, and the day that 
saw the Establishment done away with—not the 
Charch, but the connection of the Church with the 
civil power—the day that should see the Church 
thrown upon her own resources, would be the day 
when Dissent would not be stronger. It was a 

eat mistake to suppose that; inasmuch as the 
hurch would then be led to feel its power, which 
it had never as yet exhibited. It was surrounded 
by a large proportion of the wealth of the country 
—the upper and middle classes—it rested upon law 
anil endowment, and that rendered its own self- 
action unnecessary ; and when we accomplished 
would be 
during his time—the change for which om had 
been praying and working—namely, that religion 
should be free from the incubus, the mischief, and, no 
doubt, evil which resulted from attempts at what 
had been thought to be the maintenance of the truth, 
he believed it would be a blessed thing for the 
Church itself. He had no doubt that a vast amount 
of power would be given beyond that it now wielded, 
and that there would be an enormous increase as 
the result. There was plenty of room for them all, 
although it very much depressed him to witness 
and to know the great amount of rationalism and 
infidelity on the one side, and Ritualism and 
Romanism on the other, which was openly 
* even in the Church in the pre- 
sent day. As an instance of the former, Mr. 
Morley cited the opinion of Mr. Clark, one of 
the tirst men connected with Cambridge University, 
who, in a lecture on the preceding Sunday, without 
the least reserve or hesitation, said they should at 
once get rid of the myth that the Bible, as a whole, 
came with authority. There were some few ‘‘ no’s,” 
but he understood from a person who was present 
that the statement met with a very general accep- 
tance—no doubt the class of listeners being those 
whose opinions were very much in the same direc- 
tion. There was now an unblnshing tendency to 
call in question that which they held with as much 
tenacity as ever: that the Bible was God’s Word. 
He urged upon all the desirability of investigating 
that book for themselves ; and that their teachings 
should be according to what they found in it. After 


a.culogy onthe Congregational system, Mr. * ö 


said he had a growing feeling that Dissenters s 

in their own way by their divisions, and he thought 
it would be a very desirable union if Congrega- 
tionalists and other denominations, irrespective of 
‘‘isms,” banded together more frequently. such 
means their great end would be ratios 
which was, to bring the world under the rule of 
Christ. As between the Baptists and themselves 
he could not distinguish the slightest difference in 
their principles or worship, except in the ordinance 
of baptism; yet there were many small towns 
where there was a little Congregational chapel on one 
sideofthestreet, and perhapsasmaller Baptist chapel 
on the other. Instead of their standing shoulder to 
shoulder against the common enemy in every town 
and village, they were rather standing opposed to 
each other. That there was a spirit of opposition 
was more or less the case in such places, and this 
was a weakness which he soon hoped to see reme- 
died. Many persons op this union, however, 
and he knew some excellent men who he thought 
must be taken to heaven before much could be 
accomplished in the way of union; and he was of 
opinion that if this were the case the sooner they 
went to heaven the better. These differences and 
divisions existed in many places ; but he h that 
in the village of Leigh, where he was likely to re- 
side in future, he should be able to out a plan 
by which he trusted all Christians e be brought 
together. They knew that he was now putting 
up there an attractive place of worship, he in- 
tended that this should be a place for preaching the 
Gospel. He was no party to any extravagance, 


a call to the permanent 


the church and con 


but was strong in his belief in the simple mode of 
worship ; and he hoped he should there be able to 


steer clear of all the isms. The effort had 
already been attended with very gratifying results, 
and he was sanguine he should carry out the 


scheme, which would not have poo egg eccentric 
about it, but everything real and true. He need not 
say he should watch it — and take great in- 
terest in it. He next against any body 
pushing their extreme efs in denominational 
matters; and then remarked that England had 

t to he very wealthy and very luxurious. 

here never was a time when there was so much 


wealth and so much self-ind ce as at the pre- 
sent day, not merely in drinking (which needed 
grappling with, and must be with, for it 


was terrific) but in every luxury: He contended 
that these personal indulgences should be 
under control, and strongly urged those whom 
was addressing to keep a high standard of spiritual 
life as the condition of their church-membership. 
He concluded by remarking that it might gn power 
to a man, it might be 9 1 more satisfac- 
tory, more attractive, to connected with the 
Established Church, but his Nonconformist convic- 
tions were deep, he — not —— —— —— 
was pre to give his testimony of the essen 
9 of the Church of Christ. Noncon- 
formity was necessarily political, and strongly sup- 
ported Liberal principles ; but its real was 
not political, but sprung from the religious influ- 
ence it exercised. 


property. He was fo 
, who passed a high — 
character of Mr. Harding, and then „ some 


said he did not believe this idea would be i 
till they all got to heaven. He did not see why, 
in suggestions for union, the Baptists should 
called on to sacrifice their consciences, seeing that 
the tionalists had nothing to give up. 

The CHAIRMAN, in 1 of the meeting, 
replied that he did not believe in compromise of 
principle at all. The terms of union must be 
equally clear and honest, and equal provision must 
be made for the conscientious practices of 
parties to be carried out. 

The meeting was continued for some time longer 
under the presidency of Mr. Harding, and addresses 
of a ical and interesting character were de- 
livered by the Rev. A. Turner, the Rev. J. R. 
Thomson, the Rev. G. Jones, and other friends, 


The Rev. F. Carter, of Tottington, Lancashire, 
has accepted the very cordial invitation of the 
church at Park Chapel, Manchester, to become 
their minister. 


A new Epi Church was ed in G Ww 
on Thursday, the cost of which is estimated at 
20,000/. The Bishops of Carlisle and Glasgow con- 


ducted the services. 
The Rev. M. S. Bromet has received and 
te of the 
tional Church, Ponders End. On W 
evening, Nov. 8, a social tea and public i 
was held in the chapel, at which the members 
ion expressed their 


y 


approval of the choice, by suitable addresses, 
a unanimous show of hands. 
. 1 Ray oo Se College 
uarterly meeting of the Spring- hi 
— to the don Missionary Society, was 
held on the 9th instant, when the Rev. 
Moffat kindly accepted the students’ invitation, and 
addressed a lange and appreciative audience, 
hered to meet him in the ibrary. Mr. 
offat related at length his early history and man 
incidents connected with his subsequent life 
labours in Africa. The Rev. Dr. Simon, principal 
of the college, presided, and the Revs. Dr. Deane, 
W. F. Callaway, and C. Denman also took part i 
the proceedings. 

BirMINGHAM.—A meeting was held at Bir- 
mingham on Wednesday night, in connection with 
the London Missionary Society, for the purpose 
welcoming the distinguished missionary , 
veller, the Rev. Robert Moffat. Mr. G. B. d, 
the mayor, presided. A sum of over 1, 0000. 
been raised in Birmingham towards the founding 
a training college for native missionaries 
Africa, the Rev. G. B. Johnson, in the name of the 
Birmingham branch of the London Missionary 
Society, presented Mr. Moffat with a cheque for 
1,000/., to be applied in aid of the institution. 

Braprorp.—On Sunday afternoon St. George's 
Hall was densely crowded with over 4,000 women, 
who had come from all parts of the to listen 
to an address from the Rev. J. P. Chown, exclu- 
sively for women. With the exception of a 
gentlemen on the orchestra, the male sex 
rigidly excluded. Many hundreds of women 
wished could not find room. The service was 


Mr. Chown delivered a powerful discourse from 
Psalm exliv. 12— That our daughters may be as 


same place. 

Beprorp New Towx.—The 
New Town Chapel having been 
chapel and premises duly vested in trust toward 
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the close of the pastorate of the Rev. Thomas 
Jones, the ce 1 on the settlement of their 
new pastor, the Rev. William Carey Stallybrass, 
resolved to enlarge the schoolrooms in order to 
provide space for 800 children. A new storey, 
swith infant and other class-rooms, at the cost of 
about 1,000/., have been added to the former rooms. 
Towards this, a sum of 600/. has been collected. 
The and friends are anxious to open the 
schoolrooms free from debt, and intend to hold a 
bazaar, and hope by the generous aid of the friends 
of education and of the cause at Bedford Chapel, to 
realise the remaining 400“. 

CoMMERCIAL-ROAD. — The foundation-stone of 


le assembled from the nei hood and 
arts of London. A public meeting was 
afterw held, A. T. Bowser, Esq., in the chair, 
when Mr. Jennings gave a statement of accounts, 
from which it appeared that the * was paid 
for several years ago, and towards the present erec- 
tion about 360. has been — and upwards of 3001. 
promised, to which may be added the proceeds of 
the day’s service, amounting to 101“. 2s. 6d., 
making a total of 761/. 2s. The cost of the 
new building, 
but it is proposed to leave out the ery until 
sufficient money is in the bankers’ . Afurther 
expense is contemplated of 500/. in extending 
schools, &c. 

New Yorx.—Dr. Joseph Thompson, of Broad- 
way 32 Church, * 12 * , ae — 
res 5 rate. He e oversight 
of that Pad og nearly twenty-seven years, and 
the * — during that time has grown 
rapidly. e church held a meeting on the next 
evening, at which the Doctor entered fully into a 
—＋ ney el 

illness, brought on by exposure during the war, 
and aggravated by the necessity of incessant labour, 
rendered his resignation n 5 


e 
tion showed the greatest 6 y, and took steps 
beloved — 


De vonport- street Baptist Chapel, Commercial - road, 
was laid on Oct. 31, when a e concourse of 


various 


on the spot to provide for their 

raising the sum of 55,000 dols.—11,000/. sterli 

It is stated that Dr. Thompson is about to remove 
to wr there to pursue his favourite study of 


bre . 
— CoNGREGATIONAL CHURCH, Fo- 
rest HILI.— The church has been supplied for the 
year by the Rev. G. W. Conder. As the term 
or which Mr. Conder accepted the pulpit was about 
to expire, a meeting of seatholders was summoned 
by circular ee weeks ago, at which a 2 
was unanimously passed expressing gratitude to 
God for the success which had attended Mr. 
Conder’s labours during the year, and requesting 


the deacons to summons a church-meeting to give 


Mr. Conder a formal call to the pastorate. The 
meeting was held on Friday evening last, and the 
call was unanimously passed. Mr. Conder inti- 
mated from the pulpit last Sunday his acceptance 
of the pastorate. e are glad to learn that his 
residence in the South has issued in a great mitiga- 
tion of the malady of the throat which a year ago 
seemed likely to compel Mr. Conder’s retirement 
from all work requiring public speech. 

HacKNEY-ROAD.—The series of services connected 
with the opening of the remodelled Adelphi C 
Hackney-road, was brought to a close on Sun 
last, October 29th, when sermons were 4 
by the Revs. Thomas Binney and C. Dukes, M. A. 

other preachers at the various services were the 

Revs. J. C. Harrison, R. D. Wilson, W. Roberts, 
A. M' Auslane, T. Aveling, Richard Roberts, and 
the minister of the place, the Rev. A. A. Ramsey. 
The chapel has been repewed throughout. The 
elevation of the galleries has been altered, and 
thereby much improved. A new porch has been 
constructed, a new pulpit erected, and the organ 
rebuilt, and i accommodation procured for 
an additional 120 worshippers. The total expense 
incurred is nearly 1,200/. The collections and 
contributions have realised about 510/., and there 
ace promises as yet unpaid to the extent of 40“. 


PRESBYTERIANS IN ENnGLanp.—The followin 
ares will show the relative and combined st 
of the English Presbyterian Church and the portion 
of the United Presbyterian Church situated in Eng- 


English United Total 
P 8 7 5 12 
Ministers in charges . 133 100 215 
0 : 
Elders 5 560 1,106 
Communicants 17,861 41, 
{ Teachers. 2,216 1,707 3, 
School 3 . 20,008 13,160 33,168 
come .. £41,461 £387,441 £78,902 
Missionary and bene 
volent purposes £7,781 £15,089 


£7,308 
» «© « £27,525 £18,487 446,012 


„which was nume- 


rously attended, a public meeting was held in the 
chapel. Additi interest was excited from the 
fact that a testimonial, isting of a handsomely- 


consisting 0 
Wr the Rev. 
G. R. Miall, by his church and congregation, as a 
united expression of their affection and esteem for 
his labour and character during more than eight 
ay There was a large attendance. The Rev. 
Neave, of Dorchester; Mr. Smith, Dor. 


with gallery, will be about 1,250/., 


t seems 


* 


to distribute 


chester; P. Johnson (Beaminster) who presented 
the testimonial); S. Beckly, Sherborne; T. Giblett, 
Morecombelake; D. Thomas, Cerne, and other 
gentlemen, toak part in the ings. Liberal 
collections were made, and the whole of the pro- 
ceedings were of an interesting character. 5 


HADbLxIun, Surrolxk.— On Tuesday evening, the 


7th inst., a public service was held in the Congre- 


— Cha Hadleigh, to bid farewell to the 
v. R. W. McAll and Me All on the occasion 
of their removal to Paris. A large congregation 
assembled. Mr. and Mrs. M. are abont freely to 
devote themselves to the effort to establish a mis- 
sion among the Parisian workmen. Mr. McAll 
Hinaaish his mode in ane | 1 ms om re- 
charge in Eng or this ial pur- 
2 Th Rer. Heer Jones, of eri l 
im on the difficult but urgently- needed work in 
prospect ; and the Rev. T. W. Davids, of Col- 
chester, addressed the church and congregation. 
The devotional of the service were conducted 
by the Revs. E. Wallis Jones and B. Moss (the 
assistant ministers of the Hadleigh con tion) ; 
the Rev. E. Evans, of Dedham ; and the Rev. T. 
Field, Baptist. Mr. Cook, in the name of the dea- 
cons, church, and N ey made a most kind 
reference to Mr. McAll’s labours at Hadleigh, and ex- 
pressed the earnest wishes of all for the success of 
the intended mission. 


RaGcGeEp Scuoots.—In a letter to the Times the 
Earl of Shaftesbury appeals for aid on behalf of the 
schools of the metropolis, which will ere 
long L by the new schools of the Lon- 
don 1 piso subscriptions are 
rapidly falling e result may be that the 
balk of these schools will be broken up, and 
the children turned, as formerly, into the streets. 
In the hope of averting such a calamity and main- 
taining for awhile the present system, his lordship 
requests a continuance of the help heretofore given. 
He states that after 22 of twenty-seven years, 
from a single school of five small infants, the work 
has grown into a cluster of some 300 schools, an 
segregate of nearly 30,000 children, and a body of 
3, voluntary teachers, most of them the sons 
and daughters of toil, who have found and who find 
their relaxation and repose in the sacred duty of 
rescuing the outcasts. As to the fruits of their 
labours, Lord Shaftesbury says :— 

On the most moderate calculation, we have a right to 
conclude that more than 300,000 children have passed 
through these schools since their first commencement. 
The periods of their stay have varied from a few weeks, 
or even a few days, toafew years. It may be safely 
affirmed that barely one of these children would have 
listened elsewhere to a word of instruction; and even 
those whose stay was the shortest heard there what they 
had never before, and what by many will never 
he forotten - the language of respect and affection. But 
the practical proofs lie here. Lord Morley, in an able 
and business-like tes when propounding the Pre- 
vention of Crime to the House of Lords, on July 
4th of this year, used these words, as recorded in the 
Times report of the following day: — The returns of 
the Inspectors of Prisons showed that in 1843, when the 
population was 16,300,000, the criminals sentenced to 

nal servitude or transportation amounted to 4,488, 
and that in 1869, when transportation was at an end, and 
when the population was 21,900,000, the criminals sen- 
tenced to servitude amounted to 2,006. That cer- 
tainly must be reassuring to those who had an idea that 
crime was increasing in this country. He believed that 
the facilities for the detection of crime, increased edu- 
cation, and the charitable institutions in which the noble 
earl ye took so much interest, had, to an immense 

repressed crime in this country.” How, then 

great and unexpected reduction in the criminal 
class been effected ? Doubtless, by gathering from the 
streets so many seeds—the seeds, if left uncultivated— 
of profligacy. and crime, and by the planting of them 
in healthy and happy situations. Many other associa- 
tions have aided the work. The Industrial Schools, the 
Ref the shoeblack brigades have borne their part. 
The Chi r training-ship alone has, in the cSurse of 
four years, sent 700 lads from the slums and alleys of 
London into the Mercantile Marine. The Cumberland 
at Greenock, and similar institutions, have laboured 
with e jual success. But the operations of the Hagged 
School Union have been on a far larger scale. I- have 
tested the statement I now make by every means in my 
power, and, to be as safe as ible, I place the results 
of my inquiry very much below what the figures would 
warrant. I venture to affirm that the Union, and the 
schools connected with it, have, from the beginning to 
the present time, placed out in various ways—in emi- 
gration, in the Marine, in trades, and in domestic ser- 
vice—more than 100,000 children of both sexes, For 
many consecutive years I myself have had the pleasure 
to thousands of the scholars, who 
have kept their places one, two, or three years, and 
who bring certificates of good character from their re- 
oo ꝛemplo Let no one omit to call to mind 
what these dren were, whence they came, and 
whither they were going, without this merciful inter- 
vention. They would have been added to the perilous 
swarms of the wild, the arora, Se wretched, and the 
ignorant, instead of being, as by God's blessing they 
are, decent and comfortable, earning an honest liveli- 
hood, and adorning the community to which they 
belong 


-_ 


MiDLAND Baptist UNION.— The annual meetings 
of the Midland tist Union were held at Derby 
on Monday and Tuesday, Oct. 30 and 31. The 
Union comprises the ‘‘ Notts, Derby, and Lincoln- 

ire Associations” of Particular Baptists, and the 
% Midland Conference” of General con- 


re in all of eighty-five churches and nearly 
11,000 members. e preliminary devotional ser- 
H. 


vice of Monday evening was conducted by the Rev. 

Crassweller, B.A., and the address was given by 
the Rev. C. A. Davis, of Chesterfield. The service 
of the Union commenced at Osmaston-road Chapel 


on Tuesday morning, with an elaborate and sugges- 


tive address by the president, the Rev. H. M. 


Foot, LL. B., of Nottingham, on The position and 
duty of the religious teacher as affected by the 
ig of current thought and modern life.” Mr. 

oot ably reviewed the tendency of scientific and 
p al inquiry and the characteristics of the 
age; and after pointing out the evils both to reli- 


gion and science of divorcing know from 
belief, and belief from knowledge, showed that God 


had ordained that the two should be one Ta it, 
and never be put asunder. The 1 th 
Seer » the Rev. W. Woods, of Nottingham, 
indicated a large amount of work done by the 


: after 
denominationa] business, the 
following resolutions on questions of public interest 


were unanimous! 


3. That this Union records ite against the 
85 Acts on the gro that are immoral, a 
virtual isation of prostitution and profligacy, and 
nant to best feelings and interests of all classes 
comm 


The annual sermon was preached in the evening at 
St. Mary’s Gate Chapel by the Rev. 8. Cox, of Not- 
tingham. The subject of the discourse was, The 
Church and the churches ; their nature, the neces- 
iritual freedom in the 


sity for spiritual life and 
outward tests to secure 


Church, and the unfitness 


by 

Mary's Gate 
Chapels. The Revs. Dr. Underwood, of Chilwell 
College, T. A. Goadby, B.A. ; J. Stevenson, M. A.; 
T. Rider, R. L. ete E. H. Jackson, J. 
Fletcher, and other gentlemen took part in the 
proceedings of the day. The ings were cha- 
racterised by the greatest cordiality, and the im- 
pression deepened that the division of the Baptists 
into two sections even for Christian work is becom- 
ing less and less necessary. 


Correspondence, 
— 


CLASS DISTINCTIONS IN PLACES OF 
WORSHIP. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Srr,—I know the columns of your paper are always 
open to the discussion of subjects connected with the 
Nonconformist denominations, even though they may be 
condemnatory, in the hope that the discussion of them 
may produce emendation. In this hope, if you have 
space, I ask you to insert the following letter. 

Last evening I heard a sermon from the text, Luke 
vii. 39— “ Now when the Pharisee which had bidden 
him saw it, he spake within himself, saying, This man, 
if he were a prophet, would have known who and what 
manner of woman this is that toucheth him : for she is 
asinner. And Jesus answering said unto him, Simon, 
I have somewhat to say unto thee.” 

The sermon based upon the text which I have quoted, 
had no reference to the subject of this letter ; but, as 
one often finds when a river overflows its banks, the 
superabundance of water causes fresh channels to be 
made, into which it flows, so a discourse, pregnant with 
thought, often touches some chord in the mind of a 
hearer which produces a fresh current of thought, into 
which the preacher does not enter. It was so with me, 
and the text suggested a present fault and a future 
danger to our denomination which it would be well for 
us to guard against ere it is too late. 

It must be evident to every one attending our places 
of worship, that what are popularly called the working 
classes are conspicuous by their absence. Nor can we 
wonder that it should be so, when we remember that 
our chapels, by the fault of their construction, afford 
no space which can be allotted as free seats, and that it 
becomes almost a necessity of their existence that they 
should be regarded as income-producing places. When 
we see how chary our seatholders are to admit into 
their pews a man in fustian clothes or a woman in a 
stuff dress, wo cannot be surprised that they should not 
come to our services. ‘Surely, if there is any place 
where the distinction of caste (which is as much the 
curse of the “enlightened Englishman” as of the 
“ benighted Hindoo”) should be abolished, it is in t 10 
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house of prayer, where rich and poor meet together ; for 
one God is maker of them all. 

The present evil, great as it is, might to a great 
extent be abolished by individual action, and a constant 
care to make all comers to our chapels feel, however 
_ poorly they may be clad, that they are not intruders ; 
but I have heard, though I can scarcely think it true, 
that there are some places where a rule, either actual or 
tacit, exists, that no tradesman should have sittings in 
the area of the church. I cannot conceive that any 
body of men, not members of a board of works or a city 
corporation, could so stultify themselves ; but, assuming 
the statement to be true (and it may be so), how 
greatly do such officials arrogate to themselves, as 
Simon did, the power of deciding who is, and who is 
not, fit to worship with us. They transform the very 
nature of things; and, whereas God made man in His 
image, they try to make God in their image, and think 
they serve Him best by placing rich, and what they call 
respectable men, in the front seats, whilst they relegate 
men in trade and poor persons to side seats and 
galleries. Christ said, ‘‘How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter the kingdom of heaven!” These 
men virtually say, How hardly shall they who are en- 
gaged in trade worship Christ with us on earth !” 

If practices like these are to gain ground amongst 
us, then I*say it is a sign of the decadence of Non- 
conformity, and the commencement of its downfall. 
But it cannot be so. There must be thousands who 
have not bowed the knee to the golden calf, who 
strive to follow the example of Christ, and to judge 
men not by their outward appearance or their business, 
but by their zeal in spiritual things, and earnestness in 
seeking after holiness. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
H. J. E. 

London, Nov. 13, 1871. 


THE SURVEY OF PALESTINE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sir,—It will be seen from the advertising columns of 
the Times that the Palestine Fund has just despatched 
its gutumn expedition to the Holy Land, and I take the 
opportunity to explain what we are proposing to do, 
and to solicit the aid of the public in doing it. It is 
now proposed to make a complete and minute survey 
of the whole country west of the Jordan, from the 
extreme north to the extreme south of the Holy Land 
proper—‘‘ from Dan to Beersheba '’—of the same nature 
with the Ordnance Survey of England and Wales. 
That is to say, not only will the natural features of the 
country be accurately mapped, but every town and 
village, every saint's tomb, every sacred tree or heap of 


stones, every spot, in short, to which a name is attached 


—and in Palestine a name is attached to nearly every 
irregularity of the soil—will be faithfully plotted in our 
map, and its name written down in Arabic by a com- 
petent Arabic scholar, wherever possible by the head 
man of the village or district, or some other native. 
Our survey will not only deal with the beaten tracks and 
frequented places, but will penetrate into those nooks 
and corners in the entangled hilly country which are 
never approached by ordinary travellers, but which 
form three-fourths of the Holy Land, and are as thickly 
sown with names as the parts along which every stranger 
passes. In this way alone can amap be obtained which 
shall answer the wants of the modern Biblical topographer 
and of the student anxious to understand the Bible in 


the thorough manner in which it is worthy to be under . 


stood. In some form or other, either of translation, or 
transference, or corruption, or allusion, there is reason 
to believe that most of the ancient names are embalmed 
in the modern ones, and the topography of the Old and 
New Testaments can never be satisfactorily adjusted 
till the modern names are discovered and recorded in 
the most ample and detailed manner. This, then, is 
the immediate purpose of our present expedition. The 
archeological investigations recently so ably urged in 
the Times will by no means be neglected. On the con- 
trary, they will receive careful attention. But at pre- 
sent they can only be subsidiary to the survey, or, at 
any rate, the two must proceed pari passu. The basis 
of all investigation of a country and a book alike so 
curiously rich in topographical elements, is a thoroughly 
minute and exhaustive map, and, valuable as the 
archwology is, the committee do not think themselves 
justified in preferring it to the survey. But they have 
not left archwology ‘out of their scheme, and they an- 
ticipate that, as in the Ordnance Survey of Great 
Britain and Ireland, a large amount of information on 
that head will be obtained. 

The Government, always ready to assist the fund by 
all means in its power, has been good enough to allow 
us to have the services of Captain Stewart, R.E., an 
officer of great experience in the English survey and in 
Ceylon, and himself a skilful working photographer. 
He has already taken his departure with two sappers, 
in whom we hope to see the almirable qualities of 
Sergeant Birtles and Sergeant Phillips reproduced. 
At Christmas Captain Stewart will be joined by Mr. 
Tyrwhitt Drake, already well versed in the language 
and habits of the East, and favourably known for his 
journey in the Wilderness of the Wanderings with 
Professor Edward H. Palmer, of Cambridge. An 

archwologist will follow as soon as the funds permit. 
‘ Oaptain Stewart will not remain in or near Jerusalem. 
The works there, necessarily relinquished by Captain 


Warren on his return to England, are under the charge 
of Dr. Chaplin, the able surgeon of the English 
Hospital. For the further prosecution of the investi- 
gations at Jerusalem, the committee have other views, 
which I hope shortly to explain; but this part of our 
operations must be kept quite distinct from the survey. 
In the meantime should anything special arise Captain 
Stewart will be within casy reach of the Holy City, and 
can be quickly brought to the spot. 

My readers will remark that I have spoken only of the 
west of the Jordan, and that for the very satisfactory 
reason that the survey of the eastern side has been un- 
dertaken by the American committee. At the instance 
of the Palestine Fund the subject has been taken up 
by the people of the United States with an earnestness 
and spirit which fully relieve us from all anxiety as to 
the successful accomplishment of their portion of the 
undertaking. Tbis is only natural in the countrymen 
of Robinson and Lynch, but it is not the less gratifying, 
and it ought to stir us up to an honourable rivalry in a 
cause in which England has already done so much, and 
in which we must remain first in the field. 

The time which the survey is estimated to take, from 
Captain Stewart's arrival to the delivery of the map, 
with lists, photographs, and drawings, to the com- 
mittee, is four years, and the estimated annual cost is 
3,000. The annual income on which the committee of 
the fund can depend is at present 2,000/., so that an 
additional annual sum of 1, (00“. is required to carry 
on the survey, in addition to the works at Jerusalem 
and to the various collateral things which are constantly 
occurring. 

I feel sure that our new undertaking will be well 
supported in Great Britain by those who have 
hitherto shown so lively and practical an interest in the 
exploration of Palestine. The present work is necessarily 
slow, but it is sure, and it has the advantage over mere 
archzxological researches that its results are not proble- 
matical, but certain. The objects with which it deals 


be searched for at hazard, but are open on the surface, 
where their appropriation is only a work of time. Nor 
are the ultimate results less certain. Those who give 
their money for the survey may rest assured that the 
map which will be handed to them at the close of the 
undertaking will contain the most definite solid aid ob- 
tainable for the elucidation of the most prominent of 
the material features of the Bible. Biblical research 
has now reached a point at which it cries out for 
a thoroughly accurate map as indispensable to its 
further existence. And this thing so much wanted 
can only be done by the combined effort of private 


committee of the Palestine Fund, comprising so many 
of the leading personages in Church and State, acting 
under the patronage of Her Majesty the Queen, and 
employing officers of the Royal Engineers of known 
skill and character, supplies a guarantee hardly in- 
ferior to the guarantee of Government that the 
work will be thoroughly done. I, therefore, confi- 
dently ask the aid which has never yet been refused 
to my appeals on behalf of this most important branch 
of investigation, which so peculiarly unites the claims 
and the interests of science and religion. 

Subscriptions and donations to the general purposes 
of the Fund, or expressly for the survey of Palestine, 
may be sent to Mr. W. Besant, secretary, 9, Pall Mall 
East, S. W. 

Your obedient servant, 

GEORGE GROVE, Hon. Sec. Palestine 
Exploration Fund. 


Court, Official, and Personal Mebos. 


It is stated that the Queen is steadily improving 
in health, and it is hoped that Her Majesty will be 
able to bear the fatigue of a journey south the week 
after next. 

On Friday evening the Prince and Princess of 
Wales entertained at Sandringham House a large 
and brilliant circle of the county families of N orfolk, 
in celebration of the thirtieth birthday of the Prince. 
Some 900 persons were present. The ball could not 
be given on the actual birthday of the Prince of 
Wales, in consequence of a county ball at Swaffham 
on Thursday evening. The labourers on the 
Sandringham estate were, however, entertained at 
dinner on Thursday. 

The Princess Christian’s health has been much 
— of late. 

n Sunday week the Princess Beatrice was present 
in Crathie Church at the christening of the infant 
child of the Rev. Dr. Taylor, who was named after 
Her Royal Highness. , 

The Marquis of Lorn, at one of the penny read- 
ae at Inverary lately, read some translations from 
Schiller and other criginal pieces from his own 
n 


en. 
. No further Cabinet Councils will be held this 
month. Three meetings of the Cabinet will be held 
before Christmas, the first of which is fixed for the 
11th of December. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., and Mrs. 
Gladstone left town on Saturday for Hawarden 
Castle, Flintshire. | ) 

The Scotsman understands that the Speaker will, 

ing of Parliament, intimate his desire to 


at the open 
vacate his office just before the Easter recess, which 


November 7. 


will be early in the coming year, 


are not hidden hundreds of feet below the ground, to 


persons. No Government can undertake it. But the. 


The London correspondent of the Dundee 
Advertiser gives publicity to a rumour that in con- 
sequence of the weak state of the health of Mr. 
Disraeli, he will be compelled, before the meeting 
of Parliament, to retire from the leadership of the 
Conservative party. According to the same autho- 
rity the choice of his successor will be between Sir 


John Pakington and Mr. Gathorne Hardy—the 
1 ing in favour of the selection of the 
er. 


Sir R. P. Collier took his seat as a judge in the 
Court of Common Pleas on Saturday as a necessary 
preliminary to his qualifying for the new 

Court. The Times publishes the following: 
2 1 rr oo ge Lord Chief J =. of 

glan not only in that capacity, but as a 
member of the J adicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, addressed to the Prime Minister a protest 
against the appointment of Sir Robert Collier to a 
judgeship and his immediate transfer to the Judicjal 
Committee under the Act of last session. It is 
understood that the grounds on which the protest 
is founded are that the transaction would be a viola- 
tion of the spirit of the Act and a colourable evasion 
= 7 provisions as to the qualifloations required by 

e Act.” 

According to a letter which has been received 
from Mr. Bruce, a Bill for Regulating the Local 
Government of London is not tobe inoludied amongst 
the Ministerial measures of next session, 


— — 


LORD MAYOR’S DAY. 


On Thursday the new Lord Mayor, Alderman 
Gibbons, went with the usual State to Westmin- 
ster. The weather was as brilliant as could be 
desired, and the attendance of the public as sight- 
seers greater than has been the case for years. The 
procession, from which the men im armour were 
omitted, went to Westminster by Queen Victoria- 
street and the Victoria Embankment, which afforded 
thousands the opportunity of witnessing the 
Lord Mayor’s Show” with a degree of comfort 
altogether unusual. Arrived at Westminster, where 
an enormous crowd had assembled, his lordship 
preceded by the Deputy-Recorder, the Sheriffs, and 
other officers of the Corporation, entered the Court 
of Exchequer, and was presented by the Deputy-Re- 
corder to the Barons of the Exchequer. The Lord 
Chief „ both the incoming and tke 
out-going Chi agistrate in a complimentary 
speech, co ulating the former upon having been 
raised to the highest position which a citizen of 
London could attain, and the latter upon the suc- 
cess and distinction which had characterised his 
year of office. The customary oaths were adminis- 
tered, and the procession returned to the city by 
way of the Thames Embankment, in the presence 
of an immense crowd, the Lady Mayoress joining 
the procession in her State 

The members of Her Ma s Government who 


were present at the Lord Mayor’s uet on Fri 
night were—the Premier, the 1 — ru 


Marquis of Ripon, the Home er Mr. Goschen, 
the Earl of Camperdown, Mr. sfeld, Lord 


Northbrook, Mr. W. E. Baxter. M.P., Mr. W. H. 
Gladstone, M.P., and the Hon. George G. Glyn, 
M. P. The first Minister tospeak was Mr. GoscHEn. 
The Admiralty, he said, was one thing, and the Navy 
another; and he knew that no cloud that might 
rest on the Admiralty would diminish the heartiness 
with which the company would receive the toast of 
Her Majesty's Navy. We know full well (said Mr. 
Goschen) that the Admiralty is on its trial ; 


conclusion, Mr 


affairs, it was not a ma for 
should be sometimes failure, and even 


Lord NorTHBROOK, in returning thanks for the 
army and reserve forces,” had nothing to say beyond 
praising the magnificent style of discipline and zeal 
which was shown by the army during: the late 
manceuvres, and the desire shown by the auxiliary 
forces, of whatever kind, associated with the regular 
army, to do their duty to the best of their ability 
in conjunction with their distinguished associates. 

The Lon D CHANCELLOR, whose name was not pro- 

in ee — did 
not say anything about that c Legisla- 
ture, but expressed his pleasure at being connected 
with a Government such as the present, which 
‘*believes war to be a crime | | 

The Government, acting on that belief (Lord Hather- 
ley continued), effected a result which I believe was 
unparalleled in the history of the world. By 
the ee of — = a the part of other coun- 
tries when those two nations were arrayed against 
cach ear res coal So pores enue 

vented a univ 
take it upon myself to say that such a calamity would 
have resulted if on the part of the Government there 
had been any doubt or Tiga | of the ciple of 
neutrality which we upheld, and, I say, g 
the satisfaction of the coun 


Mr. GLADSTONE 


began i state. 

pout eae to 

— 1 We kane (ee cil) sare 
gentleman 


feud or controversy, with any nation on 
surface of the . The right hon. g 
went on :— 


| 


Our position as a European Power is that of ons amid 
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many sisters, Nothing can separate us from the place 
where the Almighty has been pleased to set us as mem- 
bers of the European family. We must ever look with 
the most profound sympathy and interest to the condi- 
tion of the Continent of Europe, and yet we may feel 
a lively thankfulness to that nsation which has 
ordaived that while our proximity shall be so close that 
that sympathy shall be entirely uninterrupted, yet 
there is a local severance which gives to us a qualified 
independence, which removes from us some of the risks 
and somo of the apprehensions of Continental polities, 
which supplies us with additional means of security by 
the intervention of the element most congenial to our 
habits and our traditions, and which, if we do justice 
to ourselves and to others, ought to enable us to look 
with something like impartiality upon the dissensions 
that may arise among other nations. 


Reverting to the changed aspect of Eu since 
the last Lord Mayor’s Day, when a terrible war 
was raging, Mr. Gladstone said :— 


I wish I could profess all the confidence with respect 
to the future that some may feel. Undoubtedly, if the 
proposition be, without qualification, true that the best 
security for peace is to make abundan$ preparation for 
war, there never was a time when the ty for peace 
on the Continent of Europe war greater than at this 
moment. The armies of ancient times dwindle into 


_ perfect insignificance by the side of those that are now 


8 necessarv for the purpose of defending na- 
tional honour. From tens of thousands they rose to 
hundreds of thousands—from hundreds of thousands 
they are now rising to millions. God grant that the 
possession of those vast means of inflicting misery upon 
mankind may never prove a temptation to let loose the 
agents of that misery, except upon causes such as jus- 
tice and honour may impose! But for us, my Lord 
Mayor, I rejoice to think that we are not likely to be 
—it is most unlikely except by our own fault that we 
can be- called on or tempted to take part in any such 

narrels, 80 happily are we exempted from most of 
the jealousies that prevail—so pily are we placed 
in regard to our own local situation—that I think it 
seems as if Providence has marked ont for us the 
happy and the lofiy function of manifesting sym- 
pathy and giving to that sym ~ the form of ac. 
tion, yet of possessing something like a position of 


independence ; of giving the opportunity of infusing | 


into the minds of the people of other countries the 
belief that we are impartial, of aiming at the noblest 
of all objects in regard to foreign ae 
this, that we should inspire the people of the wo d 
with the belief that our policy is not governed by the 
base and narrow motives of selfishness. : 


It was in accordance with this view that the 


Government acted when the war broke out. The 


counselled * but they did not believe wi 
some that, if they had taken a more peremptory 
t me, and said that France and Germany should not 
fight, the fighting would have been prevented. 
ey secured, however, the independence of 
Belgium. Then came the Russian note, against 
which the Government felt bound to protest, but 
„having protested, as we thought, effectually on 
that subject, we were not sorry to concur in an 
ement which we did not think unreasonable, 
which the general sentiment of Europe approved— 
I mean the arrangement we made with ee to 
the Black Sea—when we knew especially that the 
Government of the Ottoman Empire regarded it as 
being, under the circumstances of the time, con- 
ducive to their interests, and likely to promote 
general peace.” Speaking of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Gladstone enlar upon its import- 
ance as an experiment in the way of substituting 
arbitration for war in international disputes :— 
Differences will occur, quarrels will arise; honour— 
not merely visionary sentiments of honour, but sound 
principles of honour—will forbid the absolute surrender 
of the points for which the contest is ; how are 
these contests to be settled? By blood,” has been 
the unfortunate reply almost invariably in former times. 
A great experiment is now being tried: it may be no 
more than an experiment. The vision may be too 


bright and too happy to be capable of being realised 
0 


ia this wayward and chequered world in which we live; 
but it is an experiment worth the trial, at any rate, 
whether it is possible to bring the conflicts of opinion 
between nations to the adjudication of a tribunal of 
reason, instead of to the bloody arbitrement of arms. 
And, my Lord Mayor, it will be an event recorded in 
history to the honour of two nations that, without any 
offence to others, I may venture to call t nations, to 
the honour of the United States and of the United 
Kingdom, that for the first time, having a great con- 
troversy in hand, feeling themselves unable either the 
one or the other to recede from the ground they had 
taken, they have notwithstanding chosen deliberately 
to tread the paths of , and not only to settle their 
own disputes without the risk of bloody differences, 
but to set an example which we trust will have many 
imitators among the other nations of the world. 

The Minister of Honduras had spoken of the 
‘‘underground agitation” that in certain parts of 
the world seemed to be sapping the foundations of 
society, and this led Mr. Gladstone to refer to social 
questions mooted at home. He hoped he was not 
over confident, but he did think there was little 
cause of apprehension in these islands from the agi- 
tation mentioned. Adverting to Sir Charles Dilke’s 
anti-monarchical speech at Newcastle, Mr. Glad- 
stone said the Government were quite satisfied with 
the form of government which existed in this coun- 
try, and their highest ambition was that they might 
see its strength improved and not impaired, and 
that their lot might be to be among the labourers 
who might deepen its foundations in the heart and 
understanding of the British people. In concludi 
by proposing the Lord Mayor's health, Mr. Glad- 
stone said nothing about the future government of 


on. 

„The House of Lords” was en to by the 
Marquis of Ripon. He observed it would not 
be sufficient for the House of Lords to be able to 
lay claim to the honours of antiquity or length of 


ancestry. If in this nineteenth century that House 
still retained its hold on this country it was be- 
cause throughout all its history it had constantly 
been recruited by fresh blood, by the accession of 
men taken from various walks of life—men who had 
distinguished themselves in the service of their 
country. In that, he believed, was to be found the 
security of the House of Lords, and the secret of 
the eminent position it held in the estimation, not 
only of the people of this country, but the people of 
other countries. 3 

Mr. Bruce answered for the House of Commons. 


The London correspondent of the Leeds Mercury 
says that the banquet was characterised by some- 
what unwonted behaviour on the part of the 
guests :— . | 
Gentlemen who have had large experience in civic 
banquets declare that they do not remember an occa- 
sion on which so much boisterousness was displayed. 
Those who had been invited seeme:l to be utterly care- 
less about anything but the symposium that had been 
provided for their delectation. When the speeches 
commenced they were not only inattentive, but talka- 
tive to a degree that was positively annoying to those 
who were inclined to be better disposed. A running 
fire of small talk was kept up at the tables, and the 
interruption occasione1 by this was sufficiently great to 
revent the speeches being heard with distinctness. 
© reporters assure me that it was with difficulty they 
were able to discharge their duties. No great surprise 
was manifested at this whilst. the subordinate tees ved 
had possession of the ear of the company, but astonish- 
ment was expressed in more than one quarter that the 
noise did not cease during the time that Mr. Gladstone 
was addressing the assemblage. Several explanations 
have been offered of the phenomenon, but they are all 
more or less unsatisfactory. 


ELECTION OF MAYORS. 


The following provincial mayors were elected on 
Thursday :— 
(L.) signifies Liberal. (C.) Conservative. 

(*) Politics not stated. 
Aberystwith—T. Jones (L). 
Ashton-under-Lyne— F. A. Frost (L). 
Barrow-in-Furness—James Kamsden, 6th time (“ 
Barnsley—J. Tyas, re-elected (*). 

Bath—J. Hulbert, re-elected (L). 
Batley—R. Dex Keightley (L). 
Beverley—John Almack (C). 
Bideford—J. How, re-elected (L). 
Birmingham—Alderman Sadler (L). 
Blackburn — T. Bury (C). 
Boston — J. Gask, re-elected (C). 
Bradford —M. Thompson (L C). 
Bridgenorth—T. Deighton (O). 


Carlisle —J. Irving (C). 
Colchester —C. H. Hawkins, re-elected (C). 
Congleton— James Pearson (“). 
Coventry -W. H. Hill (L). 
Darlington —C. Janson (L). 
Derby Samuel Leech (L). 
Devonport—J. May, re- elected (L). 
Dewsbury—M. Newsome (C). 
Doncaster—W. C. Clark (C). 
Dorchester—-R. Damen (*). 
Dover—R. Dickson (L). 
Dudley—Alderman G. Bagott (C). 
Durham—T. White (L). 
Exeter—Joseph Harding (C). 
Falmouth—W. H. Lean (L). 
Gateshead—R. Hodgson (L). 
ö ene alice (L). 
rant — ). 
Halifax—J. Hutchinson (L). 
Harley —Edwin Powell (L). 
113 eee wt 
astings— Alderman 1 
Hereford—E. C. Besley (L). 
Huddersfield—W. Mellor (L). 
Hull—R. Jameson, re-elected (C). : 
Huntingdon— Bateman Brown (L). 
Ipswich—G. G. Sampson, 4th time (“). 
endal—J. — ag (L). 
Kidderminster—W. Boycotts (C). 
Lancaster—Charles Blades (L). 
Launceston— W. F. Pearce (L). 
Leeds J. Barron, re-elected (L). 
Leicester —J. Stafford, re-elected (L). 
Leominster—J. Jackson (L). 
Lichfield—F. A. Symonds (C). 
Lincoln W. Harrison (L). 
Liverpool —John Preston (C). 
Longton— T. W. Barlow (L). 
Lynn —John Dyker Thew (C). 
Macclesfield B. Wadsworth (“). 
Maidenhead—R. Walker (“). 
Maldon—J. G. Sadd (L.) 
Middlesbro’—G. Vaughan (“). 
Manchester —Alderman Booth (C). 
Bramston (“). 


—W. G. Ward (L) 


N . 
| Oldham—<A. Crompton (L). 
Oswestry—C. T. Bayley (L). 


Oxford—J. R. Card, 3rd time (L). 
Penzance—Alderman Bramwell (C). 
Plymouth—Isaac Latimer (L). 
Poole— — Harker, re-elected (*). 
Portsmouth—J. Baker, re-elected (L). 
Resding—W. Handy c. O. 
ding 0 ( ). 

Reigate—W. Waterlow, re-elected (L). 
Ripon—H. Kearsley, re-elected (L). 
Rochdale—W. Shaweross (L). 
Rochester — W. Woodhams (L). 
Romsey— W. B. George (L). 
. Ryde—James Dashwood (L). 
St. Albans—E. S. Wiber (L). 
Salford Alderman Barlow (C). 
Salisbury — G. Richardson (“). 
Scarborough Dr. Rooke, re-elected (L). 
Sheffield Alderman Moore (C). | 
Shields (South)—E. Moore, re-elected. 
Shrewsbury—J. Southam (C). 
South Molton—J. White (L). 
Southampton—H. J. Buchan (L). 
Southport—W. Smith, re-elected. 
Stafford—W. Gibson (*). 
Staleybridge—R. Bates (C). 
Stamford—W. V. Law (L). 
Stockport—J. Walthew (L). 
Stockton—G. Lockwood (*). 
Sunderland—W. Nicholson, re-elected (C). 
Swansea J. Glasbrook (L C). 
Tamworth—E. Hooper, re-elected (“). 
Tewkesbury—W. G. Healing (*). 
Fiverton—¥ N 2 W (L). 

orrington -N. e (L). 
Truro—W. H. Jenkins (C). 
Tynemouth—C. Alexander (C). 
Wakefield W. H. B. Tomlinson (C). 
Wallingford ae eee 25 

allingford—Alderman Payne (L). 
Warri n—J. Davies (“). 
Warwick —J. Tibbetts, M.D. (C). 
Wells — W. Dore, re-elected (“). 
Weymouth—J. Robertson 48. 
Wigan —N. Eckersley, re-elected (C). 
Wisbeach—Alderman Ford (“). 
Winchester—R. P. Forder (C). 
Wolverhampton—J. Ford (C). 
Worcester—H. Willis (L). : 
Wrexham—J. B. Murless (C). , 
Yarmouth--E. H. L. Preston, re-elected (*). 
York—W. Walker (L). 


UNIVEBSITY OF LONDON. 


The following are lists of the candidates who 
have passed the recent Second B.A, and B.Sc. 

Examinations :— 

SECOND B.A. EXAMINATION.—PASS EXAMINATION. 

a 3 1 R. Barrett, Lancashire 3 
ent Owens eges ; George Blackmore, private 
study; Valentine Somers Browne, St. Cuthbert's Col- 
lege, Ushaw; Willinm James ag private ig 
Samuel Bull, private study ; John Bullock Spring i 
College ; James Gervé Conroy, Car. ow College ; Josoph 
Augustine ( orbishley, St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw ; 
Eli Darby, Woodhouse Grove School; George Dunn, 
* study; Arthur Henry Eddington, unders 
ego; Paul Bradshaw Fearon, University College; 
Edgar Cesar Foa, University College and School; 
George Fox, private study ; Frederick John Gladman, 
vate study; Alfred George Greenhill, St. John's Col 
ege, Cambridge; Edward James Griffiths, 1 
study; Francis Heeley, private study; Arthur Hibble 
Higgs, Balliol College, Oxford ; Albert Bassett Hopkins, 
rivate study ; Thomas Hopper, oo study ; James 
hard Willett Hurst, 


Palmer, Cheshunt College ; Frederick William Payne, 
Brighton Grammar School ; Archibald Arthur Pran- 
kerd, private reading; Ambrose Ralli, private tuition : 
Thomas Randell, St. Mark's College, Chelsea; Henry 


Tee ivate study ; John Temperley, private study ; 
Eiward Worsdell Fi o H 


Benjamin, Jews’ Free 
School; John Bickerton Blackburn, private study ; 
William Blyth, private study; Thomas Dunk ; 
Manchester New and Universit — ; Charles Overy 
Eldridge, private study Wesleyan Richmond ; 
William James, private study ; William Herbert Moody, 
9 study; James Morton Pask, private study; 
illiam Priugle, paren study ; Johu Alexander Rayner. 
9 — study; Charles Lambert University 
liege; Neville Tebbutt, private tuition ; George Owen 
Turner, Woodhouse Grove School; Ivor Graing‘r 
Vachell, private tuition; Richard Whattam, private ‘ 
aid ; Joseph James Whitaker, St. Cuthbert 's oge, . 
w. 


SECOND B.SC. EXAMINATION.—PASS EXAMINATION. 


he, Mrs Cambridge ; Robert Moses Lewis, 
B.A., 


SECOND se A a Thomas sang; Caius 
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THE EDUCATION ACT. 


. 

1 on Friday es Exeter School Board 
resolved, by a majority of seven to two, to fees 
In denominational schools. The majority 2 
of five Conservative Churchmen and one Liberal 
Churchman ; the minority of a Unitarian and a 
Wesleyan Methodist, both Liberals. 

MatpsTorr.— The school board for this town 
have resolved to put into operation the compulsory 

Education Act, and to pay the school 
hildren whose parents prefer to send them 
to denominational schools ; on Friday last, in 
appointing an inspector, gave him implicit directions 
to, as a last resource, prosecute those nts who 
refused to comply with the law. The returns 
recently f to the Education De ent 
show accommodation is provided in the town 
for 5,492 children, while there are only 4,303 chil- 
dren of educational age,” but of this number 900 
are not in attendance at school. 

Ipswicn.—The school board for this town has 
adopted the following rule with at to religious 

ruction in its schools: “ t beyond the 
reading of the Bible at the opening or closing of the 
school, or at both the opening and closing of the 
sch and such explanations and instructions 
therefrom in the principles of morality and religion 
as are suitable to the capacities of children, no 
further reading or teaching of the Bible be adopted. 

PEMBROKE. -—At the meeting of the school board 
for this on the 7th inst., all members 
present, the bye-laws were adopted with much 
unanimity until the section dealing with aid to 
denominational schools came up. On this question 
there was a division of * and after much 
argument for and against, Mr. W. Trewent moved 
the substitution of a resolution in the same form as 
was lately — by the London School Board. 
This was carried. 

RocHDALE.—On Monday a special meeting of the 
board was held, presided over by Mr. Edmund Ash- 
worth, J.P. A letter was read from the Privy 
Council, refusing to transfer the British School to 
the board, in consequence of a debt of 100/. remain- 
ing on it. The council also refused to transfer 
Penn-street School because there was an annual 
rate of 30/. upon it. The chairman remarked that 
the schools were very suitable, and to build new 
ones would cost from 3,000/. to 4,000/. The board 
ultimately passed a resolution asking the council to 
reconsider their decision. A letter from Mr. J. 
Petrie, jun., the chairman of the School Attendance 
Committee, was next read, in which he informed the 
board * resigned his position on the ag 
because © was opposed to ing out of the rates 
fees to denominational 9 a 
Nr *. the monthly ing of the 
the 9 eneral Purposes Commi which had been 
1 to consider a 80 of education 
to be adopted in the schools of the b was pre- 
serited and unanimously adopted by the board. 
The committee reported that they had inter- 
views with various gentlemen practically acquainted 

the town, and after 

important evidence from them, had decided 

blic elementary day schools erected by 
should have accommodation for a minimum 
number of 600, and a maximum number of 1,000 
scholars, and that the classification should be triple, 
viz., into infants’, junior, and senior schools. The 
committee were of opinion that the period during 
which children should be under actual instruction 
in school ought not to be less than five hours daily, 
for five days in the week. With to reli- 
ious instruction the committee recommend that in 
school of the board the authorised version of 

the Bible should be read daily, and that there 


might be given therefrom such explanations and 
ji i in the principles of - religion and 


with the educational wants 


that 
the 


morality as would be suited to-the capacities of 
children always that the ision of 
the Education Act, es Sections 7 and 14, be 
strictly observed in r and spirit. The 


committee considered that the following subjects 
should form an essential part of the instruction to 
be given, viz. :—Religious teaching (as defined by 
me boat. reading, writing, and arithmetic, Eng- 


mar and composition, history, hy, 
music, and drill ; and, in 2 3 plain 
needlework, and cutting out. They were of opinion 
that the teaching of the following subjects should 
be discretionary :—The principles of bookkeeping, 
elementary drawing, object lessons, and elementary 
instruction in pws science. The formation of 
science and art in connection with evening 
schools was also recommended. 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


; PLYMOUTH. 7 
Mr. Alfred Rooker, in 2 gee at Plymouth 
on Tuesday night, said the ballot must not 
be ed; but the redistribution of seats 
to ous counties, and the shortening of 
the duration of Parliaments, although important, 
were less ing. The time was not far distant 
men & per House must be n 

troducing life or representative peerages. He 
not consider disestablishment so urgent and 
8 a question as to have desired its introduc- 
; but as a Nonconformist he must have voted 
with Mr. Miall. Great reforms within the Church 
were needed, especially the redistribution of 


on Monday, the report of | 


He would vote for the i 


decided to support Mr. Rooker, who on Monday 


Admiralty had, he asserted, wilfully and knowingly 


arte 


af the Permissive Bill, if Government introduced 
no other measure which more fully commended 
itself to his 1 In the Education Act he 
foresaw grave difficulties ; but the experiment was 
being tried, and they could not predict the result. 
He thought the Government might wisely take 
waste lands, and attempt to employ them for the 
good of the le. „ ism and 
extravagance wherever he found it, and regretted 
that the Royal dowry last voted was asked for. 
inspection of nunneries, and 
for a very material modification or of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts. He would not vote 
for a repeal of the Prison Ministers’ Bill, and 
he believed the * of election should not fall 
on candidates. e urged retrenchment of army 
and navy expenditure, and deprecated panics, 
which had led to so much extravagance in these 
departments. On Friday the advocates of the Per- 
missive Bill held a crowded meeting, and a 
resolution ple ing those present to give a hearty 
support to Mr. ker. The Permissive Bill party 
is stated to be 400 age 

On Thursday Mr. tes, of Liverpool, the 
Conservative candidate, addressed a large meet- 
ing. In his h he said no statesman had 
ever given such impetus to communistic prin- 
ciples as Mr. Gladstone. He severely criticised 
the naval administration of the Government. The 


sent the Megera to sea in an unseaworthy condition. 
Had a private shipowner done so he would have 
been t rted. Mr. Bruce’s licensing bill, he 
said, had 1 failed; but no bill would be 
perfect that did not fix shorter hours, prevent 
adulterations, and provide for better police 

tions. He did not believe in the ballot, but would 
vote for it, because it would bring a great accession 
to the Conservative ranks. No resolution was sub- 
mitted to the meeting, the electors being called on 
to show their confidence in the candidate by cheer- 
ing. The absence of a resolution caused dissatis- 
faction. 

It has been found, in the course of the canvass for 
the Liberal candidate at Plymouth, that many Con- 
servatives would support Mr. Rooker in consequence 
of his adhesion to the principles of the Permissive 
Bill. The Licensed Victuallers’ Association have 
unanimously resolved to su Mr. Bates, the 
Conservative candidate, and they call upon all liquor- 
sellers to take that course in the. interests of the 
trade. The Wesleyans have held a meeting and 


night ad a large ward meeting, when a reso- 
lution in his favour was passed without dissent, 


DOVER. 


Mr. E. W. Barnett has come forward as an 

ponent of Mr. Jessel at Dover. In his addregs 
Mr. Barnett denounces the policy of the Govern- 
ment, and says :—‘‘ While at the House 
of Lords, which by its historic renown and 
the character of its members is so well enti 
to respect—the Church which has so nobly fos- 
tered the education of the pe e—the dignity of 
the Crown, and even the retired life and domestic 
habits of Her Majesty have been the subjects of 
bitter and unscrupulous attack, connived at, if not 
encouraged, by the existing Ministry, these attacks 
have produced a wide-spread feeling of indignation, 
which cannot fail to hen the hands of those 


— — 
Epitome of Helos. 
— — 
The Rev. W. F. Welch, vicar of Stradsett, in 
Norfolk, has died 1 eating some poisonous 
fungi, which he had gathered under the impres- 
sion that they were mushrooms. 

The ines’ Protection Society have just 

a ution ive of d at the 
eath of Mr. Charles Buxton, and of the high esteem 
in which they held him. 

A family of burglars” was brought before the 
Brentford ye pore = or with a 
robbery in the nei ur o prisoners were 
remanded ave 

tion is being 


It is understood that an am 
negotiated between the Midland and the Man 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Com 


panies. 

Mr. Sheriff Truscott was on Saturday elected 
without opposition to succeed Sir R, W. Carden as 
Alderman of the Ward of Dowgate, Sir Robert 
having moved to that of Bridge Without, in suc- 
cession to the late Sir F. G. Moon. 
Mr. Odger explains that when at Leicester h 
said that he and his friends would not allow the 
Prince ef Wales to ascend the throne, he added 
„without a protest from us,” but that his enemies 
omitted those words from the telegram. 

The London and North-Western Railway have 
granted nine hours per day to their workmen 
employed in the locomotive department at Crewe. 
The concession, which commences on the Ist of 
January next, will affect over 5,000 men. The 
work will cease at half-past five o’clock on five days 
in the week, and at noon on Saturdays. 

Mr. George Powell, of Nanteos, i e 
has presented a valuable collection of paintings and 
other works to the town of Aberystwith. A meet- 


ing of ratepayers is to be held to consider the pro- 
priety of adopting the Public Libraries and Museums 
ct 


At the ing meeting for the winter session of 

the Royal hical 175 on Monday night, 

it was mentioned that Her Majesty has granted 

3000. to Dr. Livingstone's children. No direct in- 

— — of the great traveller has recently reached 
ibar. 

At Bolton on Saturday a great trade- union de- 
monstration took place. Several thousand persons 
employed in the coal, iron, cotton, — and 
other trades, marched through the 28 nd sub- 

uently passed resolutions against coercion 
—— in the Trades Acts, and called upon Go- 


vernment for their repeal. 
The Midland and Glasgow and South - Western 
to Parliament in the 


directors have to apply 

ensuing session for an act to authorise an amaiga- 
mation of their two companies, on terms whi 
secure equal dividends from and after the opening 
of the Settle and Carlisle line. 

At the West Bromwich police-court on Saturday 
Mr. William Luther Leeman, who was stated to be 
the son of the member for York, and an undergra- 
duate of Oxford, was again brought up on the 

of fraudulently obtaining —s 
and photographs by inserting an advertisement 
the papers, applying for. the services of a governess 


who are loyal to Church and State.” 

The leaders of the Conservative party are not 
entirely united as to the propriety of opposing Mr. 
Jessel’s re-election. Atthe + ra banquet on the 
9th inst. it was stated by Major Dickson, the Con- 
servative member for the borough, and by Mr. J. G. 
Churchward, who is understood to speak in the 
name of an influential section of the local Conserva- 
tives, that no opposition was intended, and it is 
believed that a large number of moderate Conserva- 
tives will hold themselves aloof. 


THE PREMIER AND THE SECULARIST MANUAL.— 
Mr. Gladstone has caused the following letter to be 
sent to Dr. H. R. Taylor, ting the Secularist 
Manual from which he qu 
speech to his constituents at Greenwich :—‘ II, 

wning-street, Whitehall, November 6, 1871.— 
Sir,—Mr. Gladstone desires me to return thanks 
for your letter of November 4 on the subject of the 
Secularist Hymn-book, and to state that the work, 
so far as he can tell from a very ial examina- 
tion, contains things innocent and good mixed with 
some others in the highest degree blameworthy. 
The statement that the book has had an approval 
from Mr. Gladstone is an entire, and, as he wishes 
me to add, gratuitous fiction. I am di to in- 
form you that you are quite at liberty to publish 
the correction contained in this letter.” 

New CENTRAL Rariway-staTion.—A scheme is 
approaching maturity which will very considerably 
promote the comfort and convenience of visitors to 
the metropolis—viz., the erection of a great central 
station, into which will be led all the main arteries 
of railway communication at present conve 
upon London. The site selected is in Farringdon- 
street, immediately south of the New Ho born 
Viaduct. Judging from the plans, the new station 
will be at least thrice as large as any in the United 
Face. In connection with the station, there 
will be an hotel, with a facade r Sy viaduct, 
which will contain no fewer than 700 bedrooms ; 
each bedroom will have a sitting-room attached, so 
that commercial men will be able to breakfast, 
show their and write theirlettters, without 
being compelled to resort to the publicity of the 
coffee - room. 


during his recent 


at the salary of 100 annum and travel- 
ling e 4 . To this . ween 300 
answers were received at the pad 
Post-office. The defendant's solicitor his client 
had been guilty of a very foolish act, but it was 
reposterous to sup hat any criminal offence 
fi been commi for he held in his hand a 
number of unpublished manuscripts plainly show- 
ing that it was Leeman’s intention to in mate- 
ials for a novel. He ee ae: the 
% character ” of a governess from the had 
received. The defendant, however, deeply re 
gretted the step he had taken, and 
if he had net ae Oe Se 
ladies who had answered vertisement. 
was willing and anxious to 
what he had 


which he stood accused. It was a 
whole of the letters in the possession of the police 
should be returned to the several applicants, accom- 
panied with an apology. The case was then dis- 


MARK LANE, THIS DAY. 


MacavLay’s New ZEALANDER Acats.—A state- 


ment by Mrs. Ross-Chyrch (Florence Marryat), in 

a ss number of 0 Atheneum, in which 

claims for her father, Captain at. the honour 

of having originated the idea of the New Zealander, 

in Me. eave | iy: 2 eee oe * 2 
vo a num persons put forw 

nl on behalf of other writers. Mr. J. 

W. White quotes Kir ant ; 

k Herv 

another pondent points 

occurred to Shelley; whi . 

“it is well-known that V Iney 

Empires,’ originated this idea.’ 
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BWevrr to MR. MIALL, M. P. 


A "BANQUET to EDWARD M 3 
will be held in the NEW TOWN HALL, NEWCASTLE. 
99 on THuRSDAY, November 23, 1871, at Five 
o’Clock. 

AOE QUEM ME ge 

ingworth, Esq., M. P., n * 
M. P., E. T. Gourlay, Esq., M. P., J. Carvell Williams, — 
and other Gentlemen will take part in the pr 

Tickets (not to inelude wine, &c): S ngle, 6s. 6d.; Double, 
to admit a lady and Gentleman, 10s. 6d.; may be obtained 
in Newcastle: at the Chronicle Office; of Mr. Bradburn 
and Mr. Henzell, Clayton-street, Gateshead; Mr. Wm. 
Hedley, Bottle Bank, Sunderland; Mrs. Williams, Times 
Office, and Mr. W. H. Hills, High-street, North Shields; 
Mr. Rebert Forth, South Shields; Mr. Alderman James; 
and also of the Secretaries daily, from One to Two o’Clock, 
at the Committee Room, Mechanics’ Institute, Newcastle. 

H. T. ROBJOHNS, B.A. 
JAS. McKENDRICK, | Hon. Secs. 
SAMUEL TOMKINS, 


GJENERAL CONFERENCE 
OF NONCONFORMISTS. 


In accordance with a resolution at a joint meeting 
of the Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham Noncon- 
formist Committees, a general CONFERENCE of NON- 
CONFORMISTS will be held in MANCHESTER, on the 
13th and lach December next, to consider“ The Educa- 
tional Policy of the Government, the general relations of 
Nonconformists to the Liberal- Party, and the necessity of 
organising the political power of Nonconformists tl. roughout 
the kingdom, for the promotion and defence of the principles 


of Reli ualit 
8 from Non- 


Delegates 
conformist Congregations. Delegates from Local Noncon- 
from any Nonconformist 
U the C f. te 4 a 
nion, ommittee for , of Friends), 
Delegates M n 5 


from Nouconformist Meeti or the pur- 
upporting the aims of the — and tedividuals 


formist Committees, 
isation, such as the 


fi 

— he Com deem desi 
whose presence the mittee may desirable. 

Names and addresses of tes and all other com- 
munications to be forwarded to Mr. Jameson, 63, Brown- 
street, Manchester, 

As far as possible, accommodation will be provided for 
friends from a distance. 


ALEX. THOMSON, M. A.] Hon. Secs. of 


JOS. CORBETT, Manchester Com. 
R. W. DALE, M.A. Hon. Secs. of 
H. W. CROSSKEY, F.G.8. ) Birmingham Com. 


J. J. STITT, J. P., Hon. Secs. of 
WM. CROSFIELD, J.P. ) Liverpool Com. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


In future the Nonconformist will be supplied, 
post free, at 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


instead of £1 3s. 10d., to all subscribers who 
order the paper direct from this office, and are 
willing to pay the amount in one sum in 
advance. Any friends who desire to avail 
themselves of this arrangement, are requested 
to forward their subscriptions now or at any 
time up to the 15th of January, 1872. 


Those subscribers who prefer to remit half- 
yearly or quarterly will be supplied with the 
paper on the same terms as heretofore. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
The Terms for Advertising in Tuz NONCONFORMIGT are as 


Each additional Lines . Sixpence, 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 
LBADER Pad. 


An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten lines or under. 


Published by Antuur MIALL (to whom it is requested 
that all P Orders may be made payable), 18, Bouverie- 
street, Flect-street, E. C. 

Advertisers of all classes will find Tun NoNCONFORMIS8T 
a valuable Medium for their announcements. 


Tus NONCONFORMIST is registered for transmission 
abroad. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A Cambridge Undergraduate.”—Next week. 


Che Noncontornist. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1871. 
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SUMMARY. 


Ox Sunday last there were great rojoicings in 
Cork, Limerick, Waterford, and other places. 
Bands paraded the streets, and bonfires were 
lit on the surrounding hi The object of 
these demonstrations was not to celebrate any 
national event or Home Rule triumph, but the 
acquittal of a man charged with the assassina- 
tion of a police officer! Whether the jury who 
adjudged Kelly not guilty of the murder of 
Head-Constable Talbot were influenced by the 
allegatio e of unskilful treatment of the 
victim in searching for the fatal bullet, or 
— ot ae eons — verdict has. 

same e upon enian — 
In the towns . to, ey onoured 
as a patriot, and in Limerick one of them gave 
practical effect to the popular feeling by 


attempting to kill a retired sub-inspector of 
constabulary by firing at him through hjs 
own parlour window. Such evidence of a 
lawless and bloodthirsty spirit, however de- 
plorable, will at least have the effect of drawing 
off from the Home Rule movement all who 
value order and genuine freedom in Ireland. 
The decision of the jury is, to some extent, 
counterbalanced by the action of the judges, 
who have sentenced Mr. Pigott to four months’ 
imprisonment for a scandalous article in the 
Irishman expressing open approval of Talbot's 
assassination, and trying to intimidate the jurors. 
With all these melancholy proofs of debased 
ublic sentiment, we yet find Mr. Chichester 

ortescue—who ought to be a ea witness 
in the case—declaring the other day at Bristol 
his belief that there is more prosperity, less dis- 
turbance and crime in Ireland at this moment 
than at any previous period of her history, and 
that the great measures of the last two years are 
bearing—not rapidly, not as if by magic, but 
steadily and reasonably—the fruits which all 
reasonable men have expected. 

The Guildhall banquet on Lord Mayor’s Da 
was hardly so interesting as had been expected. 
The company assembled ap to have been 
singularly inattentive to the speeches delivered, 
even by Cabinet Ministers, if not disorderly in 
their behaviour; and the announcement made 


by Mr. Goschen that Government were about 


to appoint a Royal Commission, with Lord 
Lawrence (the present Chairman of the London 
School Board) at its head, to inquire into the 
loss of the Megtera, was hardly heard by the 
assembled company. Mr. G ne confined 
his remarks almost entirely to foreign affairs. 
We have (he said) no quarrel, no feud or con- 
troversy, with any nation on the wide surface 
of the globe. Oritics who seem to entertain 
the idea that we must always be quarrelling, 
fighting, or preparing for war, are di 
at the optimist views of the Premier, and 
at his statement that while we do justice 
to ourselves and to others, our insular position 
ought to enable us to look with something like 
impartiality upon the dissensions that may arise 
among other nations. Mr. Gladstone referred 
emphatically to the Treaty of Washington as an 
important experiment in the way.of substitu- 
ting arbitration for war in international dis- 
utes. ‘‘ The vision,” he said, may be too 
right and too happy to be capable of bein 
—— ed in this wayward and chequered — 
in which we live; but it is an experiment worth 
the trial, at any rate, whether it is possible to 


bring the conflicts of opinion between nations | sta 


to the adjudication of a tribunal of reason, 
instead of to the bloody arbitrement of arms.” 
These enlightened remarks will afford great 
enco ment to Mr. Richard, M.P., in urgin 
upon Parliament next session his propo 

resolution on international arbitration. The 
hon. member will be able to claim the support 


of the Prime Minister for the principle, if not 


the details, of his philanthropic motion. 

The contest for the representation of Ply- 
mouth, which will probably last another week, 
will fairly test the extent of genuine Liberal 
sentiment in that western borough. The popular 
candidate is Mr. Alfred Rooker, whose reform- 
ing programme will satisfy the advanced 
members of his party, and who has for many 
years worked for the social, moral, and religious 

levation of the population among whom 
e resides. He will receive the cordial 
support of the Permissive Bill advocates 
and of the Wesleyan Methodists. His 
opponent, Mr. Bates, is a Liverpool shipowner, 
who charges Mr. Gladstone with giving a great 
impetus to Communistic principles,” and 
around whom the liquor-sellers rally as one 
man ‘‘in the interests of the trade.” The 
Liberals of Plymouth have the best possible 
candidate.to fight with, and should thoy be 
united, there can be no doubt of their success 
in the polling-booth, unless corrupt practices 
should 2 resorted to on the other side. 

The court-martial at Portsmouth into the 
loss of the Megwra has been proceeding during 
tho week, and is not yet closed. The interest 
in the proceedings is somewhat diminished by 
the more searching investigation which is to take 
place by Royal Commission. The escape of the 
crew of this doomed ship was indeed a marvel, 
for when the leak was discovered she was 1,500 
miles from land, and when examined at St. 
Paul, where she was run ashore, it was found 
that her plates were honeycombed. Yet it 
appears that the Megtera was refitted in 1865 
at a cost of 20,000/., and in 1870 she was 
reported iy Ae 3 one year’s service at any 
moment, and Sir Spencer Robinson ordered her 
to be kept ready for use as a troopship. We 
may trust to Lord Lawrence to bring out the 
whole truth relative to the ill-fated ship. 

The retirement of Count Beust, Arch -Chan- 


eellor and Minister of Foreign Affairs in Austria, 


though due rather to personal than public 


points to which we 


reasons, is a very grave event. It arose out of 
the difficulties occasioned by the existence of 
the separate Austrian Ministry, independent of 
— Im _ officials—Herr —— 2 — 
indu is master to recognise the public rights 
of Bohemia without the knowledge of the Count. 
His Majesty was seriously compromised by pro- 
mises which could not be realised without 
danger to the State, and the watchful feudalists 
and Ultramontanes found it easy to make 
Count Beust a scapegoat. The Emperor parts 


with his most efficient councillor in a cordial 


letter, praising his five years’ disinterested 
services to the State, and has honoured him 
with a personal visit. Though Count — i 
who succeeds Count Beust, holds the same po 
tical views, the Austrian Germans are much 
concerned at his retirement, and many of the 
large towns have hastened to confer upon him 
their citizenship. Count Beust comes to Lon- 
don; but it will not probably be long before he 
is recalled, with increased moral influence, to 
resume his former position. : | 
In a few weeks the Italian Parliament will 
meet for the first time in Rome, and Victor 
Emmanuel takés up his residence in the Eternal 
City. We are told that in prospect of this 
event the Pope has notified his intention to 
leave Rome and seek an asylum in France, and 
2 the eg a 1 e laced — 
ateau of Pau at his disposal. 0 y 
doubt if the announcement is more han u 
threat intended to frighten the Government of 
Italy. Pius IX. has more than once avowed 
his resolution to end his days at the Vatican, 
and whatever his Jesuit advisers may decide, 
His Holiness knows too well how much he 
a lose materially and in prestige by quitting 
taly. 


THE REVOLUTION OF GOOD-WILL. 


Mr. Scorr KussELL has returned from 
Vienna, and has lost no time since his arrival 
at Sydenham in completing the disclosure to the 

ublic of the facts which relate to the ‘‘ New 
ial Movement.” In a written statement 
which he has addressed to the members of ‘‘ the 
Councils of Statesmen and Workmen,” he has 
given ‘‘a simple history of the origin and pro- 
gress of the movement, and a statement of the 
circumstances and aims of its initiation.” It 
was never in any sense a conspiracy, a plot, or 
a plan; but one of the chief causes from which 
it proceeded was the utter disbelief of those who 
took part in it, in the wisdom, patriotism, or 
tesmanship of mere political parties.” Twenty 
years ago, the late Prince Consort, in a con- 
versation on other matters with Mr. Scott 
Russell, excited his astonishment by informing 
him that the masters, foremen, and working 
men of certain countries of the continent were 
much better educated, and their interests much 
better cared for, by their Governments than our 
own,” and, furnished with e the 
Prince, Mr. Russell was able to study all that 
wonderful organisation for the culture and dis- 
cipline of the people which in the case of the 
Prussian nation has since produced such 
results.” The late social troubles in France 
awakened in him the conviction that ‘‘ the 
social relations between the different classes of 
society in England are too intolerable to last 
long, and at the end of six months’ inquiry into 
the disease, he could discover but two cures for 
a by force and revolution by good- 


A simple incident opened the way for a written 
communication of Mr. Scott Russell’s thoughts 
on this subject to a member of the —— House, 
which communication he has set forth at length 
in his statement to the Councils of Statesmen 
and Workmen. The pith of this letter is con- 
tained in its closing sentence, ‘‘ My personal 
opinion is that an intimate union of the working 
men of England with a . hard- 
working, patriotic aristocracy could success- 
fully root out of England the terrible germs of 
political anarchy and social degradation which 
are now spreading social disease throughout 
the community.” His lordship assented to 
these views, and offered his co-operation. A 
month later the first menting of representgtive 
working men took place, assumed the re- 
sponsibility of accepting formally the seven 

half 228 refer, and 

afterwards authorised Mr. Scott Russell to place 
the matter in the hands of such a legislative 
council as he should find able and willing to 
undertake the task. His first negotiation 
through the nobleman already alluded to, of 
a distinguished Whig family,” fell to the ground. 
His second, with a Conservative ex-Cabinet 
Minister, was more successful, and with its 
ractical results the public is familiar. On 
fhe 28th of September last the Council of 
13 Men was finally completed and per- 
manently organised for the purpose of preparing 
the measures for carrying out the seven points 


— — — — 
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e in order to be laid before the recently-formed 
council of legislators in sufficient time previous 


to the next session of Parliament to enable this 
council of legislators to undertake the prepara- 
tion of such Acts of Parliament as they should 
think fit to introduce.” Mr. Scott Russell then 
left England for Vienna—a confidential com- 
munication was prematurely revealed—and the 


end, as most people thought, but not as Mr. 


Scott Russell thinks, was a fusco. . 
Let us now look at the seven points which 
of this “new 
movement thinks may be, and ought to 
be, reduced to legislative shape—or, more 
properly speaking, the wants which it would 
ve been the business of his council of legis- 
lators to meet by Parliamentary provision. 
„1. The want of family homes, clean, whole- 
some and decent, out in pure air and sunshine. 
2. The want of an organised supply of whole- 
some, nutritious, cheap food. 3. The want of 


leisure for the duties and recreations of family 


life, for instruction, and for social duties. 
4. The want of organised local government to 
secure the well-being of the inhabitants of 
villages, towns, counties, and cities. 5. The 
want of systematic, organised teaching to every 
skilled workman of the scientific principles and 
most improved practice of his trade. 6. The 
want of public parks, buildings, and institutions 
for innocent, instructive, and improving re- 
creation. 7. The want of the adequate organisa- 
tion of the public service for the common good.“ 
There are very few 2 in England, we ap- 
prehend, who would deny that the foregoing 
are real evils, or that, in one or other of the 
enumerated forms, they beset a large majority of 
the working men of this country, and almost 
the entire proletariat class, x een in the 
metropolis. Some of the wants referred to, 
moreover, may be, and to a certain extent have 
been, diminished by legislation, Parliamentary 
or municipal. There is, however, a strangely 
communistic air about this statement of the 
working men’s wants. We are not altogether 
surprised that Mr. Russell should have. felt the 
expediency of excluding from his scheme re- 
presentatives of ‘‘the wealthy middle and mer- 
cattile classes, of which he finds that the skilled 
Workmen regard themselves as the tools and 
vittims. Cheap houses in the sunshine, cheap, 
wholesome, and nutritious food, short hours of 
labour, pleasant and accessible places of re- 
creation, are very desirable things—but are 
they such things as law can command for those 


who are unhappily without them? There can 


be no doubt as to who would have in this case 
to pay for them in the main. That Parliament 
should keep these ends in view in its course of 
8 we are among the last to deny. 
That it has been inconsiderate in some of these 
matters, we are compelled to admit. But that 
the Legislature should take upon itself the 
aternal duty of providing all these things for 
the people would be as futile an undertaking as 
it would be disastrous. 
There are many ways, unquestionably, in 


which the Imperial Legislature could facilitate 


these desirable results. There are some 
obstructions to their realisation which it has 
removed, and which it may remove. But, 
after all, much misery may be obviated, much 
degradation escaped, much comfort may be 
obtained, by the working men themselves, if 
they can bring themselves to exercise the virtue 
of self-denial. We should be reluctant indeed 
to cast a stone at them. But when it is pro- 

to call upon Parliament to house them 
more decently, to feed them better, and to teach 
them their trades at the public expense, it is 
impossible for us to forget that much of the 
necessity for doing these things for them, in- 
stead of helping them to do them for them- 
selves, arises out of their drinking habits, and 
would be easily done away with if they could 
but control their passion for intoxicating 
beverages. It is difficult to raise up those who 
make no effort to raise themselves. We make 
allowance for their temptations. We would 
try by all rational means to lessen them. But 
it is quite useless, in any discussion of the 
legislative measures they call for in ther own 
behalf, to ignore the fact that the workmen of 
this country, with numerous honourable ex- 
ceptions, of course, spend an inordinate pro- 
portion of their wages in liquor, and that, 
whilst that habit overpowers them, no laws can 
make their condition what it should be. 


MR. BASS ON BEER. 


TuERE are few inhabitants of this planet 
whose names are better known to the rest of 
mankind than that of Mr. Bass. Even in 
heathen countries, where men cannot read, 
where the names of 
Thiers are unknown, the thought of Mr. Bass 
has been popularised by that red wanes de- 
picted as a trade mark on the casks and 


Mr. Gladstone and of M. tem 


ttles 


of his bitter ale. Men can ask for % Bass” 


when they can speak no other English word. 
An interest attaches to the opinions of every 
man who has thus achieved a world-wide fame, 
and specially on any subject to which he conse- 
crates all the force of his mind. Last Wednes- 
day night in Derby the Licensed Victuallers in 
dinner party assembled, may be said to have 
exploded in wrathful indignation against the 
now popular proj ect of further regulating their 
trade. Mr. Bass in particular, as chairman, 
went up in a perfect geyser of bitter eloquence 
against the weak-witted archbishops, deans, 
and lay enthusiasts who have bound themselves 
by a vow to interfere with hisindustry, Inthe 
spirit of another Potentate, who addressed his 
followers prostrate on the fiery flood, he cries 
aloud to the principalities and powers who lie 
floating many a rood upon the alcoholic sea, 
„Awake! Arise! or be for ever fallen! 

The licensed victuallers had during the past year gone 
through arduous trials; attacks had been made upon 
their rights and properties which, so far as his ex- 
oe year went, were certainly without edeut. They 

ad manfully resisted, as far as lay in their power, these 
attacks, end with the assistance of friends who would 
never be parties to injustice, their efforts had not been 
altogether without success. They had been libelled and 
misrepresented ; yet they pursued a culling the most 


ancient in the world—(Hear, hear)—a calling as 
honourable as that followed by any man. 


Now, for ourselves, we have not a word to 
say against the occupation of a victualler. The 
highest of all influences that ever benefited the 
world saw the light on the premises of an inn- 
keeper, and He who was born in the stable of 
the Khan at Bethlehem introduces into one of 
the best known parables of the Gospel another 
innkeeper as the useful associate of the good 
Samaritan in an act of beneficence to a wounded 
Jew. As long as there are travellers to be en- 
tertained, as long as there are working men to 
be provided with food and shelter for their 
dinner-hour when absent from their homes, as 
long as there is a need felt by poor persons, 
whose dwelling consists only of a bed-room, to 
find some place of meeting, a sort of parlour 
where they may obtain society by day or night, 
so long there will be a necessity for the occu- 
pation of innkeepers throughout the world; and 
no doubt even in a future better state of man- 
kind that occupation will not be abolished, but 
willshare with other lawful callings the elevating 
influence of the time. We will not therefore 
cast any unjust reflections upon the trade of the 
licensed victuallers. But it is quite another thing 
to undertake to defend the present extension 
of that trade in England. There are not less 
than 150,000 persons engaged in the retail sale 
of drink, and it is not necessary to all 
statistics to prove that this Number is greatly 
in excess of the real needs of the people. Mr. 
Henley, in the recent discussion on Sir Selwin- 
Ibbetson's successful bill for abolishing the 
independent power of the Excise to license 
beershops, nifintained that there was no reason 
to think that drunkenness had increased in 
comparison with the increase of the population. 
We are not prepared to dispute this; but we do 
dispute his position that police statistics are to 
be confounded with moral statistics. A man 
must be excessively crunk before he falls into 
the hands of the police; but when you have 
enumerated all those drunkards who have per- 
formed criminal acts, you have still taken no 
note of the intemperance which prevails 
throughout society without taking the form of 
absolute crime—that intem which mud- 
dles the brain, disturbs the equilibrium of 
man’s judgment, hardens the heart, unduly 
absorbs the earnings of industry, poisons the 
temper, renders home wretched, and after 
doing its worst to destroy the value of the 
tage life, closes the gates of heaven against 
he departing soul. We fear that this sort of 
intemperance is not on the decline anywhere, 
and especially among the lower classes of the 
people, and it is against this growing evil that 
restrictive legislation is invoked. 

The misfortune has hitherto been that the 
agitation inst the liquor traffic has fallen 
into tho ‘ined of total abstainers alone. 
While rendering all honour to the motive 
and the self-denying philanthropy of this 
party, it seems impossible to expect that all 

ngland will submit itself to the government 
of their section. What has been lon uired 
is an association com both of total ab- 
stainers and moderate consumers of alcoholic 
drinks, who should unite together on the ground 
of a common desire to diminish the temptations 
to intemperance by diminishing the number of 
the places open for the sale of liquor. There 
are, indeed, some extravagant teetotallers who 
hold that there is no such thi 
in the form of moderation; 


what we call 
— is in truth intemperance. With 

reasoners it is impossible to argue. But the 
— 1 of improvement lies in combining 
the of total abstainers who possess con. 


mon sense with those of all other men hostile 
to drunkenness, in some agitation which, while 
it may — and express the epinion of the 
country, shall suggest to the legi means 
of dealing, at once equitably and decisively, with 
the interests of the licensed victuallers. Such 
a combination we seem to possess in the National 
Association, which purposes to hold a conference 
next week in the Social Science Rooms in the 
Adelphi, for discussing the bill to be proposed 
in the approaching session of Parliament. We 
are glad to observe that Mr. Bass, whose good 
e not be 
estimated by the exordium of his oration on the 
blessings of beer, indicates in his ration 
some disposition to meet the National Associa- 
tion in one of its principal provisions. He will 
not probably agree to the fundamental condi- 
tion of the society, that on which its leading 
promoters, Mr. Ellison, Mr. Thomas Hu 
and Mr. Selwyn, Sir Harcourt John- 
stone, and Sir Robert Anstruther, lay the chief 
stress, namely, that the licensing authority for 
each district shall be wy om altogether in 
boards, to be elected by the ratepa But it 
is clear that Mr. Bass and his fellow-sufferers 
are willing to embrace the offer of compensation 
for suppressed houses by a licence rent to be 
levied on those which remain. This is the 
posal of the National A: sociation, and it is 
obvious that the result will be to increase the 
value 8 perty invested in the 
business, a result probably in accordance with 
the prediction that only the more respectable 
class of landlords will continue in the trade. 
Few things are of more importance in the con- 
templated reform than to secure the responai~ 
= of the innkeepers. As prt . — is the 
chief element in the Church, and the school 
master in the school, so the holder of the 
public-house or beershop forms the general 
character of his constituency. A respectable 
man will draw around him comparatively 
respectable customers. A * 
rowdy will gather rowdies, thieves, and - 
kards around him. The gradual extinction of 
the beershops and lower class of public-houses 
will consign the trade into the ds of men 
who have a character to lose. In the direction 
then of compensation of licensed victuallers, we 
find a solid security against the wholésale con- 
fiscation which has been feared by lawyers and 
by the liquor-trade. The compensation of beei- 
op-keepers is quite another re mann and 
Mr. Bass on second thoughts will not demean 
himself by advocating their claims. If he 
should do so, or shoul t his offensive ex- 
hortations to old men to drink twice as much 
as they do at present, it is likely that the public 
will proceed to the work of legislation with a 
less tender for the interests of an occu- 
M respectable,” ie distinctly attended by dangers 
„ respectable,” is distinctly y 
to the Commonwealth, and they are dangers 
against which only the — d of law is 
competent to guard the We shall be 
the to maintain that legislation can aceom- 
plish the work of moral reformation which 
must be the effect of moral agencies, bat it is 
clear that a case exists for the resolute 1 
tion of a traffic which has more than anythi 
else to do with waste, crime, lunacy, 
pauperism. 


THE FALL OF THE NEW YORK BING. 


corruption had so largely eaten into the h 

of New York society, that whatever iniquities 
the Committee of Seventy might to light, 
the mob of rowdies and of servile 2 
of the Ring, who swarm at every election, 
would prove too apg. the reform 
Having everything at stake, it was certain 
they would follow their leaders and make a 
effort to save them from the consequences 
their evil deeds. The battle has now 
fou ht; 

oa 


isive it can only be accounted 
for on the assumption that the Democratic 


as temperance | the 
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did not combine to 
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city of the scandal which weighed upon it, the 
greatest discredit would be brought upon the 
cause of democracy throughout the world. This 
ree touched the pride of the German race, 
and to their influence, combined with that of a 
majority of native-born American citizens, 
— satisfactory issue of the elections is largely 
ue. 


With one notable exception, the State elec- 
tions have been equally su . The Re- 
blicans have secured a majority in the State 
e in that body, it io gratifying t0 

in that body, it is gratifying 
learn thet the candidates of the Tammany wing 
of the party have very generally come to grief. 
It is perhaps necessary to remark that, for a 
long time past, a section of the Democratic 
has repudiated the action of the Tammany 
Ring last year General MacMahon, 
formerly American Minister in Paraguay, was 
run by the anti-corruption Democrats against 
the nominees of the head-quarters of New York 
rowdyism. He was defeated, as it was officially 
announced, by a majority of five thousand; but 
recent disclosures have established the fact that 
the returns were shamefully ¢ampered with and 
his election fraudulently turned into a defeat. 
It therefore be fairly assumed that the 
party’ ourable to a complete purification of 
politics of both the city and State, will 
‘be able to accomplish its object without com- 
| ise, and, in fact with that thoro ess 


‘which alone can deal effectually with the hydra- 


headed evil. It must be remembered that 
the taint of corruption rests alike upon 


the islature of the State of New York and 


= municipality of the city of that name. 
o infamous practice of ‘‘ lobbying,” which is 
the euphemism for ee ies of bribery, has 
— 5 its utmost poi Satanic development 
in the Legislature; and therefore until the affairs 
of that body are controlled by men of unimpeach- 
able aye A and patriotism, the complete cure 
of the malady is impossible. The that Mr. 
Tweed, against whom the greatest charges of 
malversation are preferred, has been elected 
State Senator by a majority of thirteen thousand, 
proves that the Committee of Seventy, and all 
other honest men, have a gigantic work to 


— before the Au Stable is 
cleansed and owe io opinion en- 


tirely lifted out of the immoral depths 
into which it has sunk. O’Donovan Rossa, the 
Fenian — 4 who has = ws time 2 
many parts, was upon to pla 
the very strange one of opponent to Mr. Tweed. 
The idea of the reform party was that Rossa 
would catch the Irish vote. He, however, did 
nothing of the kind; for the great bulk of the 
Irish, true t3 he unfortunate réle which they 
have so long ;iayed on the American continent, 
voted for the leader of ‘the Ring, perhaps 
imagining that a man who is threatened with a 
rison is as good as a man who has been in one. 
no other could O’Donovan Rossa 
A and if he failed to secure the 
support of his own countrymen, whose cause 
he is stipposed to have serfed as a irator, 
a prisoner, and an exile, it was not likely that 
he would conciliate the gocd will of “9 in 
America who see in him only a sample of that 
disagreeable commodity of which Great Britain 
has given the Western hemisphere more than 
enough. His candidature was probably a mis- 
take in tactics; indeed, the result must show 
that it has been one—although we would fain 
hope that Mr. Tweed will gain nothing by his 
temporary restoration to the Senate of the 
State, whose good name he has done so much 
to tarnish, and to make a bye-word among 
civilised communities. 

The revelations of civic rule under Tweed, 
Mayor Hall, Conolly, Sweeny, and their con- 
federates, are hardly yet complete; but the 
latest facts discl are of a character to fill 
Old World politicians and administrators with 
a feeling of wonder which they have 
seldom experienced. For example, the total 

for building and furnishing the County 

Court House were upwards of eight millions of 
—— th i rome * alone four hundred = 
-two thousand dollars are charged ; while 

the estimated value is only sixty-three thousand 
dollars. The furniture account makes a total 
of nearly three millions of dollars; whereas 
the value, according to the Committee of In- 
vestigation, is only three hundred thousand 
dollars. There is an item of close upon two 
millions of dollars for ‘‘ plastering,’’ whereas 
the work is believed to have cost only seventy 
thousand dollars. We might continue these 
unsavoury details of fraud and malversation ; 


but enough has been said to show that the 


ions are amply justified by the 


original accusati 
fruits of the later inquiries, and that justice 


will not be done unless the crimi are 
punished for their crimes and compelled to dis- 
gorge their plunder. It is that huge 
gums were paid over to Tweed and appropriated 


by him to his own purposes. Particulars are 
given; but we will say no more about them 
until the ch against him are investigated 
before a legal tribunal. 

The past cannot be undone or atoned for, ex- 
cept in so far as it may be practicable to bring 
the chief delinquents to justice. But the recent 
elections give a good — for the future of 
New Vork. Even if justice miscarries, and the 
inhabitants of the city are compelled to bear the 
full weight of that burden of debt with which 
they have permitted the arrant rogues of the 
Ring to load them, there is reason to anticipate 
that a permanent revolution in the government 
both of the city and of the State has been 
effected. If this promise holds good, Mr. Lowe 
will never again able to give point to a re- 
actionary speech by quoting the example of the 
great American city, and the champions of 
bureaucracy will no more be in a position to point 
to the Legislature of the greatest State in the 
Union as a proof of the latent corruption of 
popular self-government. 


MEN AND THINGS IN AMERICA. 


(By a Cosmopolitan. ) 
THE ARISTOCRATIC CHURCH. 

Sydney Smith defines the Roman Ritual as con- 
sisting of ‘‘posture and imposture, flexions and 
genuflexions, bowing to the right, courtseying to 
the left, and an immense amount of man-millinery.” 
This is severe but true. Yet I have seen at St. 
Alban’s in Holborn and at some very High Churches 
in America, more ecclesiastical antics than in the 
largest Catholic Cathedrals on the Continent of 
Europe. The ‘priests of the Anglican Church are 
as extreme in their performances in the United 
States as elsewhere. 

If anyone doubts that the spirit of an aristocracy 
exists in the Model Republic, let him spend an hour 
or two with a Ritualistic priest, and he will alter 
his views. I fondly hoped that in America I should 
find all Christian denominations dwelling together in 
unity. Not so. The priest in holy orders has no 
recognition for the Congregational, Baptist, Presby- 
terian or Methodist brother, whose orders are in- 
valid. Said an Episcopal minister to n Baptist 
preacher whom I knew—‘‘ You see I shall always be 
glad to meet you as a friend, though I cannot acknow- 
ledge you as a clergyman!” These men were work- 
ing shoulder to shoulder in a good cause, but not 
even that association could extinguish priestly 
assumption. I have heard even Low Churchmen 
remark that Mr. Ward Beecher was a good but 
misguided man.” Mark the Mr. Mr. Beecher 
cannot even in courtesy be styled Reverend / 
Of course the great orator of Plymouth 
Church would not care a straw for any 
title whatever, but inasmuch a8 society has 
accepted ‘‘ reverend” as a convenient distinction 
for the clerical profession, it is evident that the 
Church of Sir Roundell Palmer and Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, with all its ‘‘ sweetness and light,” does 
not teach politeness, or its high priests would 
scarcely sneer at a brother clergyman by calling him 
plain Mister.” By the way, Mr. Spurgeon’s as- 
sumption of the title of ‘‘ pastor” is not favourably 
regarded here. It is thought that there is more 
affectation about the adoption of a singular designa- 
nation than in using a merely conventional one. 
Surely ‘‘ reverend is scarcely more or less than a 
synonym for ‘‘ pastor,” and in these days, when 
even Quakers have discarded singularity, Mr. Spur- 


geon must not be surprised if his ‘‘change of name” 


is sometimes looked upon as an exhibition of the 


pride of being singular and original. Under- 


stand me to be expressing opinions which I often 
hear uttered on this matter. 

Returning to the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of America.” I find it a decidedly aristocratic 
Church. Its ministers, as a rule, believe in ‘‘ apos- 
tolic succession” more devoutly than Dr. Pusey, 
whose condescension in addressing the Wesleyan 
Conference they would view with condem- 
nation. Never shall I forget the holy 
horror of a distinguished clergyman, who 
was telling me that schism from the days of the 
Donatists downwards had always been punished in 
the long run, and that the successors of the apostles 
were the only authorised teachers of Divine truth, 
when I told him that J had my doubts about Arch- 
bishop Parker! What! disbelieve in the regularity 
of the succession? Awful! He solemnly assured 
me the succession was all right, and he evidently 


thought so. The Episcopalians among the laity 


are just as sectarian and b as the priests. 
They regard themselves as ‘‘the salt of the earth,” 
and looked upon ‘‘schismatics” superciliously. 
The tendency of all this was shown lately when the 
Church Weekly spoke of the Bishop of New Hamp- 


shire as his lordship.” 1 honestly believe there 
are as many people in this country who would, if 
they dared, reverence an aristocracy as there are 
lovers of titles in England. The hardest thing in 
the world is to convince an American that the great 
body of Englishmen trouble themselves very little 
in society about the harmless and inoffensive gentle- 
men who sit in the House of Lords. I hear more 
about ‘‘English lords” here than I ever did at 
home. I find, too, among certain classes greater 
respect for the peerage than I have been accustomed 
to. Many Americans would say this is impossible, 
simply because ‘‘ one-half the world knows nothing 
of what the other half thinks, or is doing,” a mazim 
far truer here in this great country” than in our 
own ‘‘tight little island.” I describe phases of 
American society as I have myself found them, and 
I am quite aware that it would be wrong to genera- 
lise on sectional facts. a 

The Episcopal Church has lately held its General 
Convention in Baltimore. Bishop Selwyn, of 
Lichfield, was present, and received a hearty wel- 
come. At this convention a committee of bishops 
presented a report on Ritualism, which is deserving 
of attention. I extract the following :— 


The committee report the Te as matters 
which they respectfully recommend legislation. They 
recommend that certain acts in the administration of 
the Holy Communion and on other occasions of public 
worship, hereinafter renumerated, be prohibited by 
canon, to wit :— 

Ist. The use of incense. 

2nd. Retaining a crucifix in any part of the church, 

3rd. Carrying a cross in p i 


rocession. - 
| 4th. The use of lights on or about the Holy Table, 


except when necessary. 

5th. The elevation of the elements in the Holy Com- 
munion in such a marner as to expose them to the view 
of the people as objects toward which adoration is to 
be made in or after the prayer of consecration, or in the 
act of administering them, or in conveying them to or 
from the communicants. 

6th. The mixing of water with wine as a part of the 
service, or in tie presence of the congregation. 

7. The washing of the priest’s hands or ablution of 
the vessels in the presence of the congregation. 

8th. Bowing, crossing, genuflexions, prostrations, 


reverences, bowing down upon or kissing the Hol 
Table, and kneeling, except as all eee for pd 


owed, pro 
directed by canon ; it being provided that reverence a 
mention of the name of the Jesus, is not in 
to be disallowed ; and it being further provided that 
private personal devotion, before er after official minis- 
tration, is not to be understood to include or justify 
any of the acts prohibited. 

th. The celebration of the Holy Commnion by any 
bishop or priest when no person receives with him. 


10th. ploying or permitting any person or per- 

sons, not in holy orders, to assist or minister a eo 

8 order ſor the administration of the H 
mmunion. 


3 Using at any er e vend of peter 4 a 
munion any prayers, collects, or 
than those provided in the Book of Common Prayer, 
under XIV. of Canon 13, of Title 1, of the Digest. 
They further recommend here :— 7 
Ist. That no rector of a parish, or other minister, 
shall be allowed to introduce choral service without a 


consenting vote of the vestry, or contrary to the prohi- 


bition of the bishop. 
2nd. That no liced choir shall be employed, ex- 


cept under some limitations. When such choirs are 
employed, the only addition to their ordinary attire 
shall be a surplice reaching to the ankles. 

3rd. That no church shall be allowed to be so 
as to prevent the minister from officiati 


end of the Holy Table. . [It is to be — 1 he on 
dence table is fawfal.} : 

The committee also recommended stringent legis- 
lation against the use of vestments. The strongly 
Low-Church charaeter of this report has excited 
great surprise. Among Low-Churchmen it was 
hailed with joy, while the Ritualists were anything 
but pleased with it. The result is, however, at 
present, nil. The House of Bishops and the House 
of Delegates appointed a joint committee to con- 
sider the question, and it is still a matter to be 
decided whether the Episcopal Church is to be 
truly Protestant or not. While, however, so many 
of the clergy believe in the worn-out and absurd 
superstition of ‘‘ apostolic succession,” the Church 
will remain as now, an aristocratic institution in a 
republican country. 


| NOTE. 

The New York Examiner and Chronicle, a strong 
Baptist paper, has, in a leader, questioned two 
recent statements of mine (see Nonconformist, Aug. 
30th). This paper thinks it unfair to speak of 
divorces as being easily obtained in the States 
simply because such is the case in Indiana and 
Connecticut. If need be, I could fill a whole num- 
ber of the Nonconformist with samples of husband 
and wife desertion. An eminent judge informs me 
that this plea of simple desertion is sufficient to 
obtain a divorce in nearly every Northern and 
Western State in the Union. The editor of the 
Examiner would be more wisely employed in im- 
proving the laws of divorce existing under his own 
nose in New York State than in correcting purely 
imaginary mistakes on my part. The editor of a 
religious paper is scarcely likely to possess as much 
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knowledge of questions of this character as persons 
moving in more general society, and the Examiner 
had better study the subject thoroughly before 
attempting to lecture others on it. 

The Eraminer also gives a sort of denial to the 
newspaper extract I sent you respecting a fatal 
accident at an open-air baptism (immersion) in 
Kentucky, but will the Eraminer deny that there 
are persons professing to be acquainted with the 
facts who assert that the newspaper account was 
correct? My authority was the New York Tribune, 
and upon the Tribune the wrath of the Examiner 
ought justly to fall, rather than upon me for simply 
copying what the Tribune, in common with many 
other papers, published. The Examiner recklessly 
asserts that the Swedish case of death from baptism 
is untrue. In reply, I will simply say that in 
December last two friends of mine from Sweden 
satisfied several Baptist friends in England that the 
facts were precisely as I stated them from informa- 
tion received in Sweden. It is not for me, who 
received my. helpmeet from the Baptists, to say one 
word against their conscientious performance of 
what to them is a Christian duty. I am, however, 
much mistaken if intelligent immersionists will feel, 
like the Examiner, bound to endorae the fanaticism 


of every Baptist who may set himself in opposition | 


to the laws of nature in the administration of im- 
mersion. The most conscientious Baptists would 
surely admit that there may be right and wrong 
ways even in immersing. 

In the very same number of the Era miner and 
Chronicle in which the editor falls foul of me, I find 
a short paragraph, copied from some other American 
paper, which contains a gross libel on the Prince of 
Wales. If I am to be held responsible for the New 
York Tribune, I may just as fairly hold the Hra- 
miner responsible for this attack on the Heir Appa- 
rent. I would recommend the editor of that paper 
to read a certain parable about the mote and the 
beam. 


-" 


SCOTLAND. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 


| Giasgow, November 13th, 1871. 

The posture of ecclesiastical parties in Scotland 
is that of ‘‘ masterly inactivity.” It may be com- 
pared to a scrimmage on an ice-floe in which the 
parties have manceuvred each other into a dead-lock, 
and yet are together all in motion towards results 
which, in the nearer view, no man can tell, but 
which, in the remoter view, it needs no (£dipus to 
divine. It may further be compared to that equatorial 
gone of calms,” in which the mariner finds himself 
most, and in the worst sense, at sea” ; for the calms 
there, being caused by mutually counteracting air- 
currents, .are treacherous, and on the slightest 
disturbance of the equilibrium, will break up into 
sudden hurricane. Once more, it may be compared 
to boys sparring together till their blood gets up, 
when they instinctively pausetosee if it be in earnest, 
and to see where they are to expect, or where to 
deliver the next blow. Each of these similitudes 
has features of fitness peculiarly its own. 

As regards the union question between the Free 
and the United Presbyterian Churches, the former 
body, in which alone the gnti-union sentiment 
exists, has carried action up to the critical point at 
which one step more would lead to a new disruption. 
The union leaders, accordingly, have prudently 
called a halt, and while professing to keep steadily 
in view eventual incorporation with the United 
Presbyterians, they hang out in the meantime the 
fing of Confederation.“ 
and it is so far obstructive to voluntaryism that it 
ties United Presbyterian hands toa degree that has 
long been painfully felt ; and yet it may in effect 


prove so far promotive of it as to favour the spread 


of Voluntaryism in the Free-Church ranks. This 
latter hope is rapidly acquiring consistency. No- 
where is the progress of sentiment more marked 


than in the extension throughout the Free Church | 


of sound views in the direction of thoroughly un- 
sectarian education and of Voluntaryism itself. 
Turning now to the Established Church and its 
Anti-Patronage movement, the condition of dead- 
lock is equally marked, and of much more ominous 
significance. That movement, which was to estab- 


northern kingdom, went on swimmingly (as the 
Veto Act had done a arty of a century before) 
80 long as the arena of action was the Kirk itself 
and its General Assembly. 
began to take Parliamentary action, that moment 
(just as at the Disruption time) its troubles name. 
in the famous interview of the Assembly’s 
Patronage deputation with Mr. Gladstone two or 


three years ago, in which the D.D.'s encountered 


a ‘‘heckling” they had not ained for, the 
Anti-Patronage is ir IT. 5 
neee 
com ion, 
with one foot on the sublime, and the other on the 


This is the dead-lock; 


— 


So soon, however, as it 


ridiculous. The Jooming crest of the Free Church 
and others on the watch recalled the Scottish Kirk 
to a discernment of the hard fact, that if she 
pressed her abolition of patronage claim, she would 
specdily find that she had other parties besides the 
Government to deal with who were prepared with 
counter claims, Not only the old Voluntaries, but 
the Free Church, would pounce upon her that 
moment, and raise the banner of prompt disestab- 
lishment and disendowment. Her leaders, accor- 
dingly, have called a halt. They are watching the 
Free Church, and the Free Church leaders are 
watching them; and in this posture of mutual 
vigilance there is of course a temporary and de- 
ceitful lull. 

But what, the while, of the old Voluntaries of 
Scotland? Are they to stand by as cyphers for 
Free Church integers to substantiate when they see 
meet? Or are they to act? And if so, how? By 
a direct political agitation for the downfall of the 
Scottish Establishment ? Not quite, for the present, 
there being too little wind * the sails; but at 
a recent conference in this city, of a private nature, 
the one feeling was that it was high time, as one 
present expressed himself, to whistle for the 
wind,” An organisation, accordingly, is in process 
to promote the disestablishment of the Kirk, and 
ripen sentiment thereto by facts, arguments, and 
statistics, and to co-oporate with all similar action 
that may be taken in the sister kingdom. Of this, 
more anon. 

The obstructive party in the Free Church has 
sustained a great loss in the death (on the 2nd 
inst.) of one of their stoutest and staunchest 
leaders, Dr. James Gibson, of Glasgow. He was 
in his seventy-second year ; and though for some 
time his tottering es betokened growing infirmity, 
his eye was not dimmed, nor his mental strength 
abated, and, as a recent Synod showed, he kept u fight 
to the last. He was an able and accom lis ed 
man. He had travelled in his youth; and be v 
appointed one of the Divinity professors in the Free 

urch College of Glasgow on its formation in 1856. 
1 in controversy, and often anything but 

aceful in exchanging passes with an opponent, he 
combined with his strong convictions a genial spirit 
and genuine sympathies. He was a favourite with 
many of the students, for one of whom, a youth of 

romise, he got up 500/. to enable him te get to 
Madeira for the restoration of his health. His 
fellow leader and friend, Dr. Begg, of Edinburgh, in 
alluding to the event in his pulpit on Sunday week, was 
— overcome in his feelings, and is said to have 

en ill ever since. He too is an old man; and the 
few others of any note in vec ytd of high-and- 
dry Calvinism and Ecclesiastical Compulsoryism— 
the Woods, Millers, Forbeses, and the like—are 
also old men, and at a great remove in fighting 
power from Dr. Begg and his lamented friend. 
Though the party numbers a third of the Free 
Church, the weight and power of the body are 
almost all with the dominant portion. With few 
exceptions, including their stout lay chieftain, Mr. 
Kidston, of Ferniegar, Dr. Begg, who towers above 
them all, may now say, I only am left.” This 
bodes ill for their future, but augurs well for the 
general cause of ecclesiastical and political progress. 

The Scottish Universities have just been opened 
for the Winter Semester. The six months from 
November to April, constitute their principal and 
proper session, though in some classes, chiefly 
medical, there is also a summer session of three 
months. At Edinburgh Professor Blackie, whom 
some one describes as the most picturesque man of 
the most picturesque city of the United Kingdom, 
characteristically, in his opening lecture, stood up 
for his beloved Greek as ‘‘ the grandest of intellec- 
tnal tools, and the richest of intellectual quarries,” 
and as still, after 3,000 years, ‘‘alive and kick- 
ing.” One of the oldest and most eminent of the 
Edinbur h savans, Dr. Christian, Professor of 
Materia Medica, was last week crowned with the 
honours of baronetcy, in the seventy-fifth year of 
his age, and the fortieth of his professorship. He was 
himself the son of an Edinburgh professor; and 
after graduating in his own University in 1819, he 
proceeded to London and Paris, and in the latter 
city gave himself specially to the study of poisons, 
under the celebrated toxicologist, Orſila. Of his 
many productions the most famous is his ‘‘ Treatise 
on Poisons,” which enjoys a European reputation 
as the standard work on that subject. His evidence 
was a prominent feature in Palmer’s trial in 1856. 
A few 5 ars ago Oxford honoured with its high 
title of D. C. L | 

The University of Glasgow was opened on Tues- 
day last week by Principal Barclay. An interest- 
ing meeting of the University Council was held a 
few days before, at which it was announced that 


the voluntary subscriptions by the citizens to the 
new University buildings and hospital on Gilmore- 
hill now exceeded 144,000/. 
lish the Scottish Establishment for ever, and | 
attract to it all the outlying Presbyterianism of the 


The chief question 
before the council was that of bursaries, a privilege 
in which Glasgow has hitherto been of all Univer- 
sities the poorest. It has some good exhibitions for 
the aspiring student on quitting his 4/ma Mater, 
but hardly any on entering, —— presentation 
bursaries, which are of questionable advantage to 
their recipients. Aberdeen, on the other hand, has 


1,500/. would thus flow into the bursary fund every 
session; but if it should only reach 1,0007, this 
would suffice to found one bu a year. 

The triennial fight for the Cal Rectorship of the 
Glasgow University is now in full blast. The 
Conservatives have set up Mr. Disraeli, the Liberals 
Mr. Ruskin. A third party, the Independent Club, 
have started the — * principle of choosing a 
Lord Rector on the sole ground of literary eminence, 
polities apart. The realisation of this being yet in 
the future, they have meanwhile unanimously 
resolved to give their support to Mr. Ruskin, as 
best answering to their ideal. They, too, have 
started a small journal, entitled, the Universit 
Independent, of which the first number was issu 
afew days ago. It is spirited and well-written ; 
and, among other facetie, it has a letter from 
„Our special War Co ndent, who professes to 
chronicle the incidents of the im ing rectorial 
conflict. 

In connection with the preaching arrangements 
of this University, the Scottish * prelates 
have again made themselves famous. Ou entering 
the new college buildings last year, the Senatus, 
instead of continuing St. Paul’s as their college 
church, set apart their own hall for religious ser- 
vices on Sunday afternoons, and, under a most 
liberal impulse, determined to invite to this duty 
preachers of different denominations. In now 
resuming these services, they invited Dr. Ewing, 
Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, to preach in the 
college chapel, with permission to use the Liturgy 
of his Church. His episcopal brother, Dr. Wilson, 
Bishop of Glasgow, has refused him permission, on 
the strength of Canon XIX., which says, Sevt. 1, 
„No bishop or cl of one diocese shall in- 
terfere, either directly or indirectly, with the con- 
cerns of another diocese,” as if the University 
chapel were one of these diocesan ‘‘ concerns” ; 
and which also says, Sect. 3, No bishop of one 
diocese shall perform 4 episcopal functions in 
another diocese without the sanction of the bishop 
thereof —as if r to a neutral University 
were an episcopal function. No small correspon- 
dence and excitement has arisen over the incident. 
Meanwhile, Dr. Ewing has written to Dr. Caird, 
bowing to the claim of his brother bishop, but 
taking ‘‘a different view of their position,” and 
adding, But I shall not enlarge yet this subject 


here, but will hope to express m more fully on 
the matter in a sermon which I hope to print and 
to dedicate to you, the Senatus, and the students 
of the University, ere long (with your permission), 
and whieh, under other circumstances ote I 
should have preached before you and them.” Will 
— 4 — include the press as well as the col- 
lege chapel among the concerns of his diocese” ! 
Logically, he ought. If his ‘‘directly and in- 
directly means r he ought to inhibit the 
printed far more 0 en kor it 
will command an audience or a h old 


e Princess Louise and the uis of Lorne, 
on the first of this month, opened a bazaar in 
Glasgow, which commanded no small 
owing to the benevolent character of its ob 
sea-side homes for the humbler class of invalids. 
2 this 2 age Miss 5 1 
the inspiring spirit an inisveri e 
bazaar sang I up to wipe off a debt of some 6,000/. 
The marketable value of the contents. was nearly 
10,000/. ; and of this the . of the firm 
of Messrs. John Elder and Co, (5,000 to 6,000 in 
number) contributed articles to the amount of about 
1,000/. On the last day of the regular sale, the 
sum realised was between 8,000/. and 9,000/.—a 
result which has given universal satisfaction. 

The Glasgow contribution to the Chicago relief 
fund is still in progress, and is at the present time 
close upon 10, 0001. 


SurGIcCAL Am FoR THE Poor,—The annual meet- 
ing of the Surgical Aid Society—the object of which 
is to supply the afflicted poor with surgical ap- 
pliances too expensive for their means, but neces- 
sary to enable them to fulfil life’s duties—was held 
at the Cannon-street Hotel on Monday, Mr. Roger 
Eykyn, M.P., in the chair. In urging the society’s 
claims, the hon. chairman pointed out that since 
foundation in 1862it had given relief to 5,560 persons. 
Last year alone, 1,465 persons were help The 
committee commenced operations with an income of 
2411., which had risen in the past year to 1, 828“. 
The report, read by the Secretary, was ted on 
the motion of Mr. Bacon, seconded by Rev. 
J. Colby, end cordial votes of thanks were 
to Mr. N. Gray, the treasurer, and Messrs, - 
ham and Davy, the surgeons. 


THe Permisstve BILI.— The Alliance News 
states that before the opening of Parliament it is 
intended to hold a series of special demonstrations, 
in a number of the large centres of 
support of the Permissive Prohibitory Li 
and in aid of- the 100,000/. Guarantee Fund. The 
first of these special meetings was held 
Monday in the Town Hall, Newcastle 
was preceded by a conference of ing friends 
of the cause from the various towns in the north of 


B 


Eg 


forty-four bursaries, of 35/. downward, to be com- E d. On Tuesday, the 14th, a great meeting 
— for at the beginning of every session. This will be held in St. George's Hall, Bradford, to be 
want in Glasgow is now in course of being supplied | preceded by a conference of leading friends of the 
out of the same voluntary munificence which has | county division. On a ee Ast, a similar 
y done so much for the University. At the | gathering and conference w held in the Town 
recent Scott delebration, a fund was initi for that These meetings will be ad- 
urpose, and large sums are already ing in. | dressed by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P., Mr. 
Principal Barcla to the students that if | G. O. Trevelyan, M. P., and other of ar- 
each would co one pound during the recess, | liament and friends of the cause, ä 
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Titernture. 


PROFESSOR SEELEY’S “ LIVY.” * 


There are few Latin authors which need to 
be edited with greater care or demand more 
varied attainments on the part of the editor 
than Livy. What with the doubt that hangs 
over some parts of the text, and the crabbed 
constructions which are frequently to be found 
in his pages, there is work enough for the 
scholar; but mere scholarship alone will not 
be sufficient to qualify a man to treat the ques- 
tions which any one who undertakes to edit the 

eat Roman historian must discuss. After 

etermining what the text is—and in order to 
this he * to decide, by comparison of the 
existing MSS. as to the text of the Nico- 
macheean and others, and then to recover from 
„the text of the archetype the original text of 
“Livy”; and after eliciting the meaning of the 
text itself, he has then to pronounce on its his- 
torical value. We are far removed from the 
days when Hook made the narrative of Livy the 
basis for his history ofthe early days of the city, 
when boys were taught to t the names of 
the seven kings as though they were as really 
historic characters as the Four Georges, and 
when, though it might be felt that the old 


stories of the time had been decked out in the 


colours of the legend, yet it was supposed that 
2 had a large substratum of truth. Niebuhr 
and Arnold have changed all that, and the scep- 
tical or inquiring spirit of the age has pushed 
their conclusions even farther than they went 
themselves. The most im t business of 
the editor of to-day is, therefore, to estimate the 
value of the legends which Livy has woven into 
his fascinating narrative. “eg Bae 
distortions or exaggerations of the truth—the 
truth, with those supernatural or romantic 
additions with which the imagination, espe- 
cially in earlier times and among people 
unaccustomed to scientific inquiry, is wont 
to embellish it; or are they pure fictions, 
without foundation of any kind? This is the 
82 of greatest interest in oonnection with 
ese old records, and to discuss it intelligently 
a man must have some judgment, as well as 
extensive learning, a large acquaintance with 
Roman antiquity, history, and mythology, and 
a delicate and discriminating perception of the 
value of the evidence they supply often in a 
secondary and incidental manner. Professor 
Seeley has manfully faced all these difficulties 
of the task, and in this first instalment of his 
work, which really is the most intractable of 
the whole, gives abundant evidence of his 
thorough com cy. Acknowledging that 
his attention been chiefly given to anti- 
quities, and that no man is likely to be master 
of all points, he modestly says, ‘‘ I shall be dis- 
appointed if this edition is not j * 1 to deal 
„consoientiously and thoroughly with the diffl- 
‘culties of idiom and construction which 
% Livy’ presents.” And, so far as these points 
are concerned, we are satisfied that those who 
use his edition will pronounce it superior to 
anything we have yet had. 
ut it is the historical introduction on which 
Professor Seeley has put forth his full strength, 
and which is the distinctive feature of the 
edition. As he says, this might have been sup- 
posed to lie so entirely within the province of 
the historian that he might have been excused 
had he left it untouched. He has, however, 
acted more wisely in giving it the prominent 
place he has done. Of the unhistorical cha- 
racter of the early part of Livy’s work—in fact 
of the whole story of Regal Rome—there can be 
no question. It contains much that is wildly 
supernatural, though, as he shows, Livy, as be- 
longing to a sceptical age, had either rejected or 
rationalised much that had been implicitly 
received by the historians of a ruder time. 
Then not only is the history inconsistent with 
itself, but with other histories which were 
current among the Romans. Each tradition 
appears in a great variety of forms which are 
irreconcilable with each other, and whose dis- 
crepancies are sufficient to discredit them. 
‘Contradictory statements, all possessing equal 
and all slight authority, overthrow each 
other.“ But Professor Seeley goes further 
even than this, and maintains that the regal 
history, with the exception of a few facts, has 
no basis of truth. He thinks it probable that 
there may have been a House of Tarquins, who 
oncereigned in Rome, and that there was a King, of 
the name of Servius Tullius, who instituted the 


comitia centunata, but beyond a few points 


of this kind, he thinks we have nothing but 
Jogends. The traditions he traces to two causes. 


* Livy. Books I.—X. With Introduction, Historical 
Examination, and Notes, by J. R. SEELEY M.A., Pre- 


fessor of Mod H a 
r = istory, Cambridge, (Oxford : the 


‘comes out most strongly in the somewhat 


The first was the tendency to manufacture 
history out of mythology, as the Greeks, after 
the example of Euhemerus, regarded the 
national gods as famous men, worshipped be- 
cause of their eminent virtues and services to 
their country, so the Romans came to regard 
the mythological stories as real facts. e 
second cause was the desire to explain any 
—"s custom as having its origin in historic 

Thus their marri ceremonies, which 
are now known not to have been peculiarly 
Roman at all, were supposed to have originated 
in the rape of the Sabine women, and a story 
was invented to account for the peculiarity, 
which, in fact, was not a peculiarity at all. 
With a care and judgment does our author 
trace the action of these influences in the crea- 
tion of the several legends, which he considers 
separately and at some length. As a piece of 
fine historic criticism, the introduction will 
deserve the attention of those who are not 
studying the particular author. 


LITERARY MUSINGS." 


The Essay, as we have it in the most popular 
form, is purely a product of the present day. 
Addison, in the Spectator, under that name 
wrote exquisite social sketches and clever criti- 
cisms, now and then interspersed with a mild 
humanitarian humour; but the range after all 
was narrow, and the airs of the man of society 
—the cosmopolite—were very readily detected 
through all the assumptions of the author. A 
sort of false-simplicity often obtained; and, 
notwithstanding the undoubted insight and 
knowledge, a certain airy superficiality of view 
was K be detected, in spite of the 
serious aims that the author 9 had in 
view. It was, in one word, the literature of 
good manners and good sense, and did not seek 
to appeal to the d tendencies of human 
nature; and for a long time afterwards the 
essay travelled in the groove on which Addison 
had first set it moving. 

A good deal of the manner that marked the 
earlier essay still characterises it; but it has 
vastly widened its circle of subjects. Now- 
a-days it deals with every possible point, and culls 
its illustrations from far and near. It reflects, 
as well as any other form of literature, the com- 
plexity, the doubt, the division, the aspiration, 
and the finesse of our own day. It is eclectic, 
yet it stands firmly to its own pointsof view ; it 
oe 5 possibilities, — it rarely fails to com- 
ba itive ideas about human nature and 
human life. It aims at illustrating both sides, 
while throwing new light on human nature cal- 
culated to promote deeper and more hopeful 
views. ile least bound by rule as to manner, 
it is a most stringent requirement that it should 

ive; t it should teach without 
dogmatism; insist on great ideas without 
** practical ap lication”’; and make paradox 
the servant of doctrine. 

Mr. Arthur Helps and Mr. Matthew Browne 
are perhaps the two most, successful of present- 
—4 essayists. They are so suggestive, so deli- 
cate, so abounding in allusions. They insist 
on nothing; but convey their most serious 
lessons by playful hints, often by touches of 
delicious humour. And in the case of both 
these, there is such a keen feeling for life—such 
a swift sense of its sad perplexity, no less than 
of its occasional triviality and absurdity. But 
the effect is never other than elevating; for if 
our eyes are directed to the seamy side of 
„things,“ it is always that we may pity even 
while we laugh. These ‘clerical musings” 
make us acquainted with an essayist who is 
worthy to take position beside these two ex- 
cellent writers. He has the seriousness, the 
mild humour, the reserve and suggestiveness 
which are essential to success in this form of 
writing. In his very title, we have something 
suggestive of what is most characteristic of the 
Essay of the present day. The world is looked 
at from the point of view of the observer rather 
than of the actor; and hence a pale colouring 
of meditativeness, which the Essay of last cen- 
tury so seriously lacked. In this respect the 
„Clerical Recluse is equal to the two we have 
named. Notwithstanding his confessed retreat 
from the world of mer, he knows mankind. 
Books have helped him—and he has read 
widely—but books can do no more than help. 
He illuminates everything that he has read by 
the light of his own observation; and often 
makes us think of Emerson’s remark that he 
who can quote well gives a second meaning 
which may sometimes even be greater than the 
first. The two first essays Once a Child” 
and Never a Child,” are steeped in this 
peculiarly pathetic meditative humour, that 


transitions from one 
* Cues from all Quarters ; or Musings of a 


sudden yet not unna 


Clerical Recluse. (Hodder and Stoughton. ) 


point to another—transitions which, in the case 
of this author, are Me skilfully managed. 
„The Brute World a Mystery” is an essay 
with a burden of meaning and purpose 
lightly carried. The references are wike ent 
very apt; but we were astonished that amid so 
many quotations there is no reference to Dr. 
Newman’s famous sermon on that subject. 
„Cities of Refuge”; or the solitude of large 
towns, is also very suggestive. Handy- 
„Dandy and Square Men in Round Holes 
are also capital, though of a more practical and 
less airy c ter. 

Generally ae we like the essays that 
are put earlier in the volume better than the 
later ones. This may arise in some measure 
from the fact that, in spite of his extensive 
reading, the author allows himself to some 
extent to fall back into the same circles of 
qaotation as he has traversed before. The 
same authors reap sometimes almost in the 
same succession—Hawthorne, a very suggestive 
writer for an essayist to study, rather too per- 
sistently coming forward. But the book is 
meditative, fanciful, and well fitted to excite 
thought: as such we cordially recommend it, 
having ourselves read it with much pleasure 
and profiting. - 

We regret to have noticed not a few mis- 

ints and instances of bad punctuation. Haw- 

orne, for example, does not spell the name of 
the forlorn mistress of the House of the Seven 
‘‘Gables” ‘‘Hephzibah,” but ‘‘ Hepzibah,” 
and Hafens should have been Hafiz.” 


A BATCH OF NOVELETTES.* 


Mrs. Parr has in some instances shown the 
faculty of giving a whole draught in a few 
drops. One or two of these stories are models 
of compact vigorous narrative ; a few others are 

; and one or two of them are so noticeable 
or forced incident and looseness of construc- 
tion, that it does not seem out of place to say 
that, in spite of a very exceptional faculty, she 
still needs to exercise some severity over her- 
self, and not to publish in book-form every- 

ing she writes. ‘‘Trethill Farm” opens 
with a description and a scene that are almost 
worthy of George Eliot. The distinct clearness 
of the rural picture, and the natural attitudes 
of the leading characters, are simply excellent ; 
but towards the end the story fades away into 
somethi very sentimental and indefinite. 
„At the Sign of the Golden Oanister,“ has 
— of hay same any But the — — 

eeper in e grain of the story. 

who after reaching manhood, has shown him- 
self incomparably silly and short-sighted, is all 
too easily converted into a wise man and a 
faithful lover, by 8 a theatrical jilt 
had been playing upon his weakfiess, and 
laughing at him. ‘‘ Young Tom's Grey Hair” 
is our thinking, one of the best of the 
stories. The old sailor and the heroine are 
capitally sketched ; and the thought of the way- 
wardness of the young lovers, as it seemed to 
proceed from something more genuine in their 
characters, does not come in to disturb us in the 
reconciliation, as is the case with some of the 
others. A Will of her Own” and John 
„Thomson, Blockhead,” are clever, diverting, 
and humorous; but they are nothing in any 
way above or berond the common run of 
annual Christmas stories; and gain nothing 
from being set alongside of serious and thought- 
ful conceptions like ‘‘ Notre Dame des 
‘¢ Doleurs,” and Christine.“ Mrs. Parr d 
very delicately occasionally with French life. 
From indications here and there in Dorothy 
„% Fox,” and in these stories, we fancy she 
could make something of the Huguenot life; 
for with all her gay, rattling humour, she can 
sympathise with religious sentiment, and pour- 
tray rare conditions of religious experience, in 
their results, without morbidity, which .only 
very few writers can do. 

At present, however, Mrs. Parr is dotermined 
to do largely in the poetical justice line. All 
her lovers must be properly mated at the last; 
and everythin eright and tight with them. 
Indeed, so intent is she on attaining this end 
that she is sometimes half unconsciously 
humorous. But her humour is always best 
when it is unreserved and broad and free. She 
fails somewhat when she would be delicate. 
In the semi-burlesque vein she is excellent—only 
just now she tends a little to throw it in where it 
produces a somewhat mixed effect. How it 
de all Happened,” and Peter Trotman, Esq.,” 
are simply capital. There is such a hearty yet 
half- rep: sense of the oddity of the thing 
the serious mode — — 1 here mn Sore 
contrasting strangely wi e grotesquerie 
the situation. Sometimes, too, she can be 


* How tt all Happened, and other Stories. By Mrs. 
Parr, Author o 
(Strahan and Co. 


„Dorothy Fox.” Two Vols. 
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touching, as in Notre Dame des Sept Doleurs.“ 
Generally, unless, indeed, as in this case, she 
confines If simply to individual portraiture 
in her serious stories, she chooses too large a 
theme for her small canvas. But she is always 
strong and decided in touch, and there is 
throughout a remarkably healthy naturalness 
of conception. Dorothy Fox,” is one of the 
most exquisite bits of work we have seen for a 
long time. The Quaker women—Dorothy and 
her mother—are simply excellent; and if the 
men are sometimes a little too Ss this 
may arise from a too imperious desire to obtain 
character-contrast, of which it must be ad- 
mitted the Quaker life more, almost, than any 
form of life, seemed to give slight promise. 

Mrs. Parr has a vivid sense of the contrasts 
and inexpressible pathos of life; and associated 
with this is a good deal of the French esprit— 
the liveliness of a * joyous nature, which, 
though reflective and serious by times, only 
needs to look abroad to be moved to gladness. 
The union of these qualities is not common 
among us, and therefore should be the more 
appreciated. What strikes us most is the 
variety of note sounded with such decision in 
s0 many instances, that we cannot but look 
forward with large expectation to Mrs. Parr's 
next 3 in a larger and more concen- 
trated effort. Meanwhile we must content our- 
selves with giving our readers a sample of Mrs. 
Parr’s more serious descriptive writing. It is 
an account of a visit to a French church :— 

“T heard the low solemn tones of the organ, smelt 
the faint ing scent of the incense, and saw I was 
22 an altar of carved white marble, the centre 
— ng the Virgin contemplating her Divine Son. 

were half-hidden by vases holding white and 

Id ; the altar-cloth was blue, and standing in 

t were two pots holding each a lovely Marguerite, 
the votive offering, I supposed, of the woman who knelt 
at the low rail behind them; and then my eyes must needs 
rest upon her, and all my artist admiration be filled to 
the brim by her graceful attitude the arms folded over 
her breast, the small head thrown slightly back to let 
the an fall on the inscription, ‘ Virgint Compatientt.’ 
I d not see her face, but I could imagine the beauty 
of those eyes, dark and deep set, the creamy paleness of 
the skin, the full passionate mouth quivering in its in- 
— of feeling, and the rapt, earnest expression. I 
would not disturb her for the world; but J must look 
upon her face. So Isat waiting for her to turn, think- 
ing if I took out the old-fashioned comb what a wealth 
of raven locks_I should set free, and wondering with 
strange curiosity what sorrow or joy b t her there. 
She moves; the head droops down, and while I am 
conjuring up the face now that the heavy eyelashes lie 
ou the cheek, the thick white lids hide the eyes, she 
rises and turns full upon me, and I spring to my feet, 
my face all red with surprise and disappointment to find 
that this exquisite figure, with grace in every movement, 
and a head for Psyche, belongs to a face sharp-featured, 
sunken-eyed, and pale.” 

This is very delicate and touching surely; 
but the story which follows is equally so; and 
to get that our readers must go to the volume 
for themselves. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Though Blackwood has not anything very brilliant 
this month, there are some articles of solid excellence. 
We have the first of a series of papers on French 
% Home-life—Servants,” which is good and seasonable, 
but whose real point and value are not sufficiently 
indicated by the title, for the article is not merely an 
account of French servants but a contrast between 
them and those of our own country, with suggestions 
to English masters and mistresses which we only wish 
were likely to receive the attention they deserve. It is 
only too true, though Blackwood is hardly the teacher 
from whom we should have expected to receive the 
lesson, that in our deportment to our servants there 
needs to be radical reform. ‘‘ We do not permit our 
‘‘ servitors to manifest an opinion before us; we extort 
e from them simulated réspect ; we impose upon them 
“the obligation of utter silence in our redoubtable 
presence; we foi bid them to be men or women with 
hearts and feelings, and only accept them as machines 
te because we fare too superb to do anything whatever 
for ourselves.” Is there not too much truth in these 
strong words? and do they not indicate where one 
cause of the general discontent about servants is to be 
found! Reform will not be wrought all at once even by 
the wisest course of ation, but we may be sure it will 
never be begun so long as we go on sternly keeping 
‘‘up our dignity and grinding down our servants.” 
The fourth” place in the Century of Great Poets” is 
given to Coleridge. There is a full appreciation of his 
poetic genius which the critic considers was unsurpassed 
by any of his contemporaries, but on sonfe other points 
his friends may complain that the verdict on him is 
harsh. Still, we know not that it would be easy to find 
a more characteristic description of him than that 
which finds the secret both of his poetry and life in 
“the predominance of spirit in him, his position as an 
‘‘ almost entirely intellectual and spiritual being.” The 
1% Nine Idylls of, Bion are elegantly translated by 
Henry King. 

Fraser occupies a considerable ‘space with a transla- 
tion of Baron Stoffel’s reports on the military forces 
of Prussia. More remarkable State papers have 
-geldom appeared, the fulness of their information, the 


candour of their criticisms, and the soundness of their 
judgment, as verified by subsequent events, being alike 
admirable. But the most remarkable fact about these 
“wonderful documents” is that with them in his hand 
the ex-Emperor should have ventured to go to war. 
Can it be,” asks the translator, that he knew that 
% any amelioration was impossible from the state into 
“‘which French society had declined—that succeeding 
„years must only drag her farther down into the mire 
of degradation?’ Mr. Horace M. Moule, in a paper 
on the Story of Alcestes,” criticises with considerable 
delicacy and discrimination the mode in which the old 
classical legend has been treated by Mr. Morris and 
Mr. Browning. To those who are not tired of the old 
question about Mary of Scots, the new discussion of the 
whole. in the supposed pleadings of the counsel on the 
last day of the trial will be attractive. The points are 
put with great power, but we have to wait for the con- 
clusion of the arguments arfd the summing up till next 
nonth. A paper by Francis W. Newman on “ Epicu- 
“‘reanism, Ancient and Modern,” an account of a 
Pilgrimage of the Ammer,” though dealing with a 
familiar theme, and an English Roman Catholic’s de- 
fence of ‘‘ Sisters and Sisterhoods,” have their respective 
points of interest. 

The best article in Saint Paul's is an exhaustive, 
scientific account of ‘‘ Britain’s Coal Cellars,” by Mr. 
R. A. Proctor, which should be sufficient to quiet the 
fears of those who have been anxious as to our supply. 
Mr. T. A. Trollope contributes a pretty Italian story, 
‘*Zuan the Gondolier,” and C. E. Weatherby an exami- 
nation of Voltaire’s criticism on Hamlet, and H. 
Lawrenny a paper on Myths and Foiry Tales.” 

In the Cornhill we have one of its wonderful French 
sketches, and, to our mind, one of the most powerful 
and effective that the artist has yet given. Une 
“‘ Petroleuse”” is a sad, sad story, and we fear only o'er 
true—a fiction, probably, but founded on facts of 
which we fear there are only too many examples. The 
following, one only of many graphic pictures of French 
life here given, represent a class just the elements out 
of which are found the characters most dangerous in 
revolutionary times :— 

‘‘Félicie had no mother, nor brothers nor sisters. 
She lived alone with her father and an old aunt, who 
cooked for them; and, as a natural uence, she 
did and said what she pleased, and Yves was 
sure to find it good. It was undoubtedly o pity that 
this should bave been 80, for no flower in Yves's hot 
house, no blossom in his choicest. beds, could have 
borne comparison with Félicie—‘ My 4 of all,’ 
as he would so often say. But like plants that 
have been neither pro nor trimmed, and push their 
shoots iu every direction, Félicie’s nature had run wild. 
She was a Jone creature all impulse, with good 


her wishes or wounding her vanity. then 
was no foresee » g what she might or might not do.“ 
How many of the wretched pétroleuscs may have 
affurded like examples of a noble nature debased and 
outraged till they were maddened to vengeance like 
that of poor Félicie by the wrongs here recorded “ A 
very attractive’paper on Dravidian Folk-songs” gives 
us a view as novel as it is instructive and valuable, of 
an offshoot of the great Aryan family, an important 
section of our own fellow-subjects in India. The 
‘Princess Gallitzin’’ is the subject of a brief but 


interesting sketch. 

The Gentleman's Magazine has some plensant critical 
and gossiping articles. Mr. Cowden Clarke's notes on 
our English satirists derive increased interest from the 
fact that, as he tells us here, Peter Pindar's literary 
“squibs and crackers” convulsed him with laughter 
wore than seventy years ago. The few notes on the 
house of Rothschild are interesting, and Edward Wil- 
berforce’s “‘ Proposals for a Life of Macaulay” full of 
suggestions which we should be glad to see turned to 
practical account. The Book of Oatiati —the New 
Zealand Lempriere—is rather stupid. 

Cassell has brought new popularity to his Magazine 
by the serial story of Poor Miss Finch.” No man is 
better able to sustain the interest of such a tale than 
Wilkie Collins. His plots are masterpieces, and while 
others surpass him in other points, he stands unrivalled 
in the construction of stories which keep the interest of 
the reader up to the highest point. In addition to the 
tale, whose opening parts have all the marks of the 
author's genius, the magazine has a large variety of 
entertaining and useful matter. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Life of Samuel Bradburn. By Tuomas W. 
BLaNsHARD. Second Edition, (Elliot Stock.) We 
are glad to see a second edition of this very interesting 
book. Methodism owes almost as much to the gifted 
men who received the impetus from Wesley and carried 
down the movement, so to speak, handing on the torch 
to later successors, as it owes even to the originator 
himself. Samuel Bradburn was one of the most notable 
of these. He was a man of strong character, of decided 
gift, a powerful orator, and no mean administrator. He 
connects the earliest lights of Methodist history almost 


with our own day. He was a companion of Wesley— 


the “dear Samm y” of his‘correspondence—and as he 


lived till 1816—twenty-five years after Wesley’s death 
—it is not beyond the bounds of possibility that those 
who had known him as young men may yet live— 
veteran preachers. And Bradburn’s long life was 
strange and interesting. His father had been enlisted 
by trick, and had to go as a soldier, and hence it came 
that the great Methodist orator of last century was 
born in Gibraltar—“ a soldier's brat.” He often used 
“to tell that, during the time his parents resided at 
“Gibraltar, he went to school a fortnight at one penny 
“per week; but on the terms being raised to three- 
“‘halfpence his mother took him away, finding it incon- 
*‘venient, or thinking it unnecessary, to spend so much 
out of her husband's scanty allowance in her son’s 
“education. The education of one of the greatest 
“modern pulpit orators only cost twopence.” Brad - 
buru's father, who had always been earnest-minded 
never forgot the Methodist preaching in the camp at 
Flanders ; and though he did not formally join the 
Methodists, he had enjoyed a good example. Up till 
his thirteenth year he speaks of himself as having been 
regarded as one of the best boys in Chester, to which 
town his father, on getting his discharge, had retired ; 
but at that time he was apprenticed to a shoemaker 


there, and soon fell into wicked courses. At eighteen 


he went to work in the house of a Methodist, and there 
the great change came. He had a sore struggle, but 
at length he was assured of grace, and felt himself 
called to the ministry. But, although from the moment 
he became an itinerant preacher, his powers were mani- 


monetary difficulties amongst others. To be “ brought 
‘to the last shilling” was no uncommon thing with 
Bradburn. Wesley had, on one occasion, him not 
eto be afraid to apply to him when in finangial diffi. 
te culties.” The occasion soon came; and on Bradburn 
writing to Wesley, he got this answer—‘“‘the useful, 
“expository notes,” as Rradburn hamourously (and he 
had a ready vein of humour) calls them, the most 
characteristic part of the characteristic 2 

„Dear Sammy, — Trust in the Lord and do good; so 


in the land, and thou shalt be 
fed.— Yours affectionately, Jon W ; 


The useful expository notes were two five.pound 
notes enclosed. Bradburn’s life is worth knowing and 
worth remembering ; and therefore we warmly weloome 
this neat, compact, and handy edition of it. | 

The Rift in the Clouds, By the Author of the 
‘“‘ Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars " and The 
“of the Rev. William Marsh, D.D.,” o. (William 
Macintosh.) A short series of touching stories, naturally 
and simply told, as we should expect from the author. 
They are, of course, all religious in their bent, and 
though generally we do not come to “stories with a 
“purpose” with much expectation, wo are compelled to 
say that in this case the religious teaching in 


The fine feeling for nature and exquisite touches of 
description show literary skill and artistic 0 
some of the turns of this nature in the “Orimson 
% Agalea” being really fine. ‘An Old Man' Grief” 
and “An Old Man’s Joy” we Confess we like best, 
however. The little volume is excellently suited for a 
Christmas or birthday present to a young 
Cassel Household Guide: being a Cumplete 

padia of Domestic and Social Economy, and a 
Guide to every Department of Practical Life. Val. IV. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Among the other signs of educational progress is the 
increased attention that is being given to the prepara- 
tion of the necessary apparatus. We have only to com- 
pare the books which were in use at a 
recent date, even in the best schools, with those which 
are now common even in the humblest achools, to feel 
that we have entered on a new era, and, while there is 
still room for improvement in some it is 

to see that minds of high culture do not 


as to give the young pupil a 
of the leading events in the history of the two countries. 
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a whole, deserves credit for the accuracy with which it 
has been done. Dr. Dick's Geography and Atlas 
(Murby) forms one of an extremely useful and carefully 
prepared series. It is a brief but comprehensive intro- 
duction to the study of the subject, the plan on which 
some parts of it are arranged being novel and striking. 
A now feature is the sketch of the principal railway 
systems in the United Kingdom, from which the 
traveller may easily gain a general idea of the country 
through which he is passing, its leading characteristics 
and its principal towns. Inthe next edition the author 
will have to note the changes made by the recent war. 
Messrs. Seeley are publishing a series of cheap school 
books, which seem to us to meet a great want. The 
little volumes before us are Horace (select Odes), by the 
Rev. W. J. BrRoBRIBB ; Ovid (select passages), by the 
Rev. A. J. Cnuncg; Caesar (select passages), by the 
Rev. F. B. BuTLER ; and Milton (the shorter poems) by 
the Rev. H. 8. Hock. The editors aro all men of 
mark and experience, and have given considerable at- 
tention both to the text and the annotations. In form, 
type, general appearance, and cheapness, the books are 
well-adapted for usefulness. A valuable series of 
Standard Reading Books forming the School Managers’ 
Series (Lock wood and Co.), is edited by the Rev. A. R. H. 
GRANT, whose experience as a School Inspector 
specially qualifies him for the work. We feel, however, 
that the higher ones might with advantage be made 
more attractive, especially so far as the prose selections 
are concerned. In this respect we give the palm to the 
Technicul Reader Book, one of a series edited by Mr. 
J. S. Lauriz. (John Marshall and Co.) The sixth ia 
before us, and appears to us to have considcrable merit. 
Both are intended to meet the requirements of the New 
Code. | 


Siterature, Srience, and Irt 


The south transept of York Minster, erected in 
1227, is to be restored, at a cost of about 10,000/. 

Mrs. Oliphant is engaged upon a life of the Comte 
de Montalembert. 

The Northern Lights are again making appear- 
ances in this latitude. They were seen in great 
brilliancy both on Thursday and Friday nights. 

The first book of George Eliot’s new novel, 
„% Middlemarch,” is entitled, Miss Brooke, and 
will be published on the Ist December. 

The Crystal Palace Aquarium was a by a 
soirée on Friday. Professor Owen, Mr. Frank 
Buckland, and other naturalists, were present. 

Another asteroid, the 115th, has been discovered 
by Mr. Watson, of Ann Arbor, U.S., who bids fair 
to rival the most successful asteroid seekers.— 
Popular Science Review, 

M. Erckmann-Chatrain’s new work, ‘‘ The 
Story of the Plebiscite, will appear in the Cornhill 
Magazine. The first = will be published in 
the number for December. 

Mr. W. Carter’s new cantata, ‘‘Placida, the 
Christian Martyr,” will be performed in the Royal 
Albert Hall on the 5th December, with a choir of 
1,000 voices. 

Messrs. George Routledge and Sons are about to 
start a penny 8 magazine for boys, under the 
editorship of Mr. Edmund Routl with the 
object of providing a high-class misc y at a price 
within reach of almost every boy who can read. 

A series of the works of the versatile George 
Cruikshank, comprising many of his early produc- 
tions, book illastrations, caricatures, etchings, &c., 
issued between 1812 and 1854, will be sold by 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson on the 30th inst. 

Mr. Denning, of Bristol, Hon. Sec. of the Ob- 
servi Astronomical Society, says: —“ At the 
present time some portions of the sun's disc is in a 
very disturbed state. I examined it this morning 
at 19 with a 7 reflector, and 8 12 
- of average dimensions were perceptible. 0 
— one was the preceding spot of a group in 
the N.E. quadrant.” 

The Royal Academicians, the Atheneum states, 
intend to form the third exhibition of pictures b 
old masters and deceased British artists in their 
Galleries in January next. Five rooms will be used 
for this purpose, Gallery III. will be devoted, for 
the most „not wholly, to a collection of the 
works of Reynolds, Gainsborough, and other British 
painters. 

LECTURES AT THE Roya InstiruTion.—The 
programme of the ensuing Royal Institution lec- 
tures is published. Professor Tyndall will open 
the ensuing season with six lectures (adapted to an 
educated juvenile auditory) on Ice, Water, and Air. 
These lectures will begin on December 28. The 
courses before Easter comprise ten lectures on the 
Nervous and Circulatory Systems, by Dr. Wm. 
Rutherford ; ten lectures on the Chemistry of the 
Alkalies and Alkali Manufacture, by fessor 
Odling ; six lectures on the History of Dramatic 
Literature, Ancient and Modern, by Mr. W. G. 
Clark, M.A., Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and late Public Orator ; four lectures on 
Demonology, by Mr. Moncure D. Conway. The 
Friday evening lectures will begin on January 13, 
1872. At these meetings discourses will probably 
be 2 by Mr. W. R. Grove, Q. C., the Archbishop 

of Westminster, Professor E Professor Hum- 
phrey, Dr. Gladstone, Mr. C. W. Siemens, Mr. R. 

ebrich, Mr. John Evans, and Professor Tyndall. 
—— 2 ＋ * 1 Mr. Murra 
invi ween sixty and seventy of the leading 
booksellers of London and — to dinner 


at the Albion, in Aldersgate-street, as is his usual 


eine, Music, and other 


custom at this season of the year, and exhibited in 
the room all his forthcoming works, together with 
his general publications. e — numbers 
were ordered of the books to be published during 
November and December: — 900 Mr. Shaw’s Travels 
in — Tartary, 650 Carl Elze's Life of Lord Byron 
(trans 
on Aristotle, in two vols., 350 a new lib edition 
of Mr. Grote’s History of Greece, in ten vols., 1,000 
Mr. Fergusson's new work on Rude Stone Monu- 
ments, 700 Dr. Porter’s Life of the late Dr. k, 
of Belfast, 600 a Muster’s Adventures in e- 
tagonia, 250 Prebendary Jervis’s History of the 
Church of France, 3,000 A Boy’s Voyage Round 
the World, 400 Professor Levi’s History of British 
Commerce, 500 new edition of Sir Charles Lyall’s 
Principles of Geology, 5,000 Mr. Smiles’s new work 
called Character, a companion volume to his Self 
Help; 500 The Speaker's Commentary, vol. 1; 
1,800 Mr. Whymper’s Scrambles on the Alps, 2nd 
edition ; 900 The Ehoice of a Dwelling ; a Practical 
Handbook on Housebuilding ; 300 Bir. Stephens’ 
life of St. Chrysostom, 1,100 Professor Newth’s 
Works. Of the general publications and more 
standard works there were sold 1,200 Hallam’s 
Histories, 100 Student’s Geology, 1,500 Dean Mil- 
man’s Historical Works, 3, 500 Smiles’s Popular Bio- 
838 1,700 Dr. Smith’s Bible Dictionaries, 1,850 
r. Smith’s Classical Dictionaries, 6,500 Dr. Smith’s 
Latin Dictionaries, 700 Professor Blunt's Works, 
1,000 Dr. Child’s Benedicite, 9,000 Mrs. Markhem’s 
School Histories, 520 Sir Henry Maine’s Works, 
750 Darwin on Man, &c., 900 Dean Stanley’s His- 
tories, 1,200 Murray’s British Classics, 3,700 Dr. 
Smith’s Greek Course, 15,500 Dr. Smith’s Latin 
Course, 11,600 Dr. Smith’s Smaller Histories, 1,100 
Grote’s Cabinet History of Greece, 900 Murray’s 
Choice Editions, 10,500 Little Arthur's History of 
England. 


DEGREES. 
(From the London Weekly Review.) 


Happening to glance at the advertisement-sheet 
of the Times last week, we observed the following. 
We omit the address given : — 

Decrees.—Gentlemen of ability and position can obtain 
promotion in learned Degrees in Theology, Laws, Arts, Medi- 

ised orders. Strict confidence 
is assured, Address, M.A. —— 
In order to expose the system, we sent this note 
by post to the address given ;— 
November 3, 1871. 

Sir, 8 the advertisement in the Times, I 
shall be glad to learn how one can procure the degrees 
of D.D., LL.D., or Ph.D. I ama settled pastor in a 
Presbyterian church, and have had a good deal to do 
with literature in various departments,—I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, a 

Next day we obtained the reply which we no 

ive word for word, omitting only the name and ad- 

ress of the writer. It brings clearly to light a 
system which is fraudulent both in the givers and 
receivers. There are many German and American 
degrees as valuable as any that c» \ be bestowed in 
this 1 ; but here is a traffic carried on by real 
or so-called universities and their agents which is 
simply abominable. M.D.’s are also dealt with, as 
seen in the advertisement. Thus mony lives ma 
be exposed to peril. The letter we give is mark 
„private, but we asked no confidence, and there 


is no reason that we should give any. 


, London, Nov. 4, 1871. 

Rev. Sir,—I am in receipt of your note on the subject 
ofa degree. So far as my knowledge extends, and my 
assistance is available, degrees can be obtained from 
two sources—that is to say, from Germany or America. 
From Germany the Ph.D. and D.D. can be obtained, 
but not the LL.D. The Ph.D. and M.A. go together 
in the same diploma; this is, I believe, the in variable 
custom in all German Universities. To obtain this 
3 the principal requirements are that you write 
a /etitio, which must be either in Latin or German“; 
a Curriculum Fita, or outline of your life, which must 
be in Latin; and a treatise on some philosophical or 
scientific ‘eo which may be in English, and must 
be printed. Every expense considered, this would not 
cost you less than 280. 

For the degree of D. D. from Germany, the qualifica- 
tions are not so high, as no Latin is required, and the 
treatise must be on a theological subject. The total 
expense of this degree would be from thirty-five guineas 
to 40“. It is only right that I should inform you that 
German degrees are now difficult in the obtaining, and 
except in cases of real merit, applications for them 
are not looked upon with favour by the authorities. 
The other course is from America, and I am connected 
with a University in one of its principal cities from 
which all rec degrees are obtainable, includi 
those you have mentioned, namely, Ph.D., LL.D., an 
D.D. Satisfaction of qualification must be given, but 
this is e by testimonial, reference, and position 
of the candidate. As tho settled pastor of a istian 
church there would be no difficulty in your case, The 
fees for general degrees are fifteen guineas, an extra 
registration fee of two guineas being required for de- 

rees that convey the title of ductor. I shall be glad to 
— from you, and to arrange for an interview, if 
necessary. Each degree has its appropriate hood.—I 
remain, rev, sir, yours faithfully, 

, LL.D, 


At a recent college examination for divinity a 


man was asked what was the connection between 
the Old and New Testaments? After long thought, 
and being requested several times to think again, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘I’ve go it! Malachi, the last of 
the prophets, cut off Peter’s ear !” 


* INA or whore German 
is nowhere, might, there is no doubt, von ah done for him 
for a small consideration.—Ep. | 


ated from the German), 800 Mr. Grote’s work | 


IRELAND. 


The trial of Kelly for the murder of Head-Con- 
stable Talbot in Dublin did not conclude before 
Friday. The evidence went to show that the 
deceased ceveral times before his death identified 
the prisoner as the person who fired the fatal bullet. 
The case for the defence, which was strongly urged 
by Mr. Butt, Q.C., and Mr. Falkiner, was that the 
death of Talbot was caused by his bad treatment in 
hospital, and not by the bullet. In the course of 
his summing-up, the Lord Chief Baron said, Even 
although the death had been immediately caused 
by the mistake of the surgeon in the treatment he 

opted, or by the unskilfulness of his act in apply- 
ing that treatment, it does not absolve the person 
who inflicted the dangerous wound of the guilt of 
wilful murder, and he is responsible for the death 
as the doer of that death, although the medium by 
which death may have been immediately caused 
comprises a mistaken. treatment or an unskilful 
operation. That is the law of the land.” The 
jury retired at half-past four o’clock. At half-past 
seven they sent for the judges, and on the Chief 
Baron — in court said they had agreed on 
their verdict. They acquitted the prisoner. They 
were then discharged. The prisoner was conveyed 
to Kilmainham gaol. He is to be arraigned on 
Monday on the charge of firing at the oth lice- 
man, Mullen. There were no demonstrations when 
the verdict was returned, but as the news got 
abroad groups gathered, and there was much cheer- 
ing; surprise was universally expressed. The 
streets, however, were quiet. Near midnight a 
crowd repaired to the houses of Mr. Butt and Mr. 
Falkiner to celebrate the victory, and cheered long 
and loudly. Mr. Butt appeared at the balcony, 
and asked the people to allow him to retire to rest. 
Mr. Falkiner did not show himself. The multitude 
then passed through several streets cheering. 

The acquittal of Kelly has been an occasion of 

pular manifestations in Cork, Limerick, Dundalk, : 
Waterford, and other places in the provinces. Bon- 
fires have blazed on the hills, bands paraded the 
streets, and the people exhibited the utmost joy. 
In Dundalk the band played Fenian tunes while 
marching through the town. 

Mr. Pigott, proprietor of the Jrishman, charged 
with having published, during Kelly’s trial, a 
scandalous and malicious libel, calculated to inter- 
fere with the administration of justice, on Monday 
came up for judgment. His defence during the 
trial was that he was not aware of the existence of 
the obnoxious article until he saw it in print, and 
stating that he had expressed his disapproval of the 


.tone in which it was written. He declined, how- 


ever, to give the name of the author. Chief Jus- 
tice Whiteside said that the article was one of a 
series published with the same intent. The lesson 
sought to be impressed on the readers of the /rish- 
man was the hideous, impious, and blasphemous 
one that the man who shot an informer was not 
alone no criminal, but a hero worthy of honour. 
That doctrine, if believed in, would render the trial 
they had gone through a mockery, and its tendency 
was to hand Dublin over tothe government of bowie 
knife and revolver. The articles were meant to 
defeat justice, to blacken the character of witnesses, 
to intimidate jurors, and to make law impossible. 
The court therefore sentenced Mr. Pigott to four 
months’ imprisonment. The Sub-Sheriff imme- 
diately handed the prisoner over to the custody of 
Mr. Boyd, governor of Richmond Prison, by whom 
he was removed in the course of the afternoon to 
that place of detention. He is to be a first-class 
prisoner. c 

On Saturday night, in Limerick, when a band 
was passing through Cecil-street, Mr. Kelly, a 
retired sub-inspector of constabulary, who was in 
his own parlour, was fired at. The bullet grazed 
his temple and lodged in the opposite wall. Mr. 
Kelly had been fifty years in the service, and had 
just retired on a pension. 

— — — 


THE TICHBORNE CASE. 


This celebrated trial has been proceeding duri 
the week before Chief Justice Bovill and a speci 
jury , but was adjourned for a few days on Friday. 

h sitting has been occupied in receiving evi- 
dence with a view to identify the claimant as the 
real Sir Roger. ange the witnesses was 
Andrew Bogle, the man of colour whose name has 
so often been mentioned in the course of the trial. 
He is described as an elderly, respectable-looking 
man, with hair slightly tinged with grey, and pos- 
sessing an intelligent face, with a very soft voice 
and manner. His evidence-in-chief, which was fol- 
lowed by his cross-examination, was listened to 
with the deepest attentiou. Another witness was 
John Moore, formerly a servant of Sir Roger Tich- 
borne. 

A third was George Bingley, of London, who said 
that he remembered an 33838 named Tich- 
borne arriving at Santiago in 1853. Plaintiff was 
that Englishman. At first witness did not identify 
him, but he had now no doubt on the subject. Mr. 
Joseph Nanton, librarian at Westminster Hospital, 
and 33 ser jeant-major in the Dragoons, 

he knew Roger Tichborne when he was in the Cara- 
bineers, and believed the claimant to be the same 
man. The deposition of John M‘Court, deceased, 
formerly sergeant-major in the Carabineers, and 
who served in the regiment with Roger Tich- 
borne, was then read. It spoke itively as to 
the identity of the claimant. Mr. Wm. Andrews, 


senior partner in a firm of military apcoutrement 
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makers in London, remembered Roger Tichborne | 


as a customer, and had no hesitation in sayi 
claimant was the same man. Colonel Lushington, 
who, as tenant of Tichborne House, is upon the 
record as defendant in the suit, descri a visit 
paid by the claimant to Tichborne, when the family 
pictures were exhibited to him, and he recognised 
the whole of them. The witness did not think the 
claimant could have derived his knowledge of the 
88 from any recent access to the house. 

esterday the case was resumed, when additional 
evidence, given chiefly by military officers and em- 
ployés, of identification was called on the side of the 
claimant. 

The court will sit again to-day, and then adjourn 
till Monday, the 20th inst. Several important wit- 
nessss are expected by the Australian mail, due on 
the 25th inst. 


Wiscellancons, 
—＋ 


County Schools. — An association is being 
formed in Norfolk for the establishment of one or 
more schools or colleges, with a capital of 10, 000“. 
It is first proposed to found a boarding-school for 
200 boys, their education to be conducted at a 
charge not exceeding forty guineas a year. 

WorkmMEn’s DweE.iincs.—Thirteen thousand 
houses in Birmingham belong to working men. 
There are streets more than a mile long, in which 
absolutely every house belongs to the working 
— and which are the healthiest districts in the 

wn. 

THe PROPERTY oF MARRIED Women.—It is not 
generally known that there isnolonger any necessity 
to obtain protection orders from a magistrate to 
protect the earnings or roperty of married women 
who have been dese by theirhusbands. Under 
the Married Women’s Property Act, passed last 
session, women can now keep their earnings, and if 
their husbands attempt to appropriate the property 
the wives may obtain summonses against them for 
so doing. 

DECREASE OF VAGRANCY IN KENTr.— The official 
returns from twenty-nine unions have been published, 
and it is shown that for the half-year ending the 
29th of September, 1870, the county returned a 
total of 108,908 v ts, while for the correspond- 
ing half-year of 1871 the number given is 49,615—a 
decrease during the six months of 59,293. This 
extraordinary result is mainly attributed to the 
energetic action of a recently organised association 
— the suppression of vagrancy the Kent Mendicity 

iety. 

Sin 6. DItKE ON Royatty.—NSir C. Dilke, Bart., 
M.P., on Monday week delivered a lecture at New- 
castle on Representation and Royalty.” The cost 
of Royalty, he sought to show, was enormous. 
He said the expenditure was chiefly, not waste, but 
mischief. There was a 8 belief that the 
adoption of a Republic in England was only a 
matter of education and time. History and expe- 
rience showed that they could not have a Republic 
unless they possessed Republican virtues. If they 
showed him a fair chance of a Republic, free from 
political corruption, he believed the middle classes 
in general would say, Let it come. 

AUSTRALIAN MeEat.—At the Cardiff Board of 
Guardians, on Saturday, it was stated that the use 
of Australian meat at the Ely schools had been the 
means of saving the union two-thirds of the usual 
cost of meat. “he saving arose, not only from its 
being much cheaper in price, but being cooked, and 
without bone there was no waste. he report of 
the Wakefield cattle-market mentions a curious fact 
—namely, that many of the buyers limited their 

urchases, owing to the great decrease inthedemand 
or fresh meat caused by the introduction into 
nearly ev town of the West Riding of large 
quantities of preserved meat from Australia.” 


Rovat GALLERY oF ILLUsTRATION.—Mr. and 
Mrs. German Reed have revived for a short time 
the entertainment by Mr. William Brough, entitled 
A Peculiar Family, which on its production met 
with unusual success. This piece is seen to greater 
advan than ome he y the company now in- 
cludes Miss Fanny Holland, Mr. Arthur Cecil, and 
Mr. Corney Grain, all of whom are included in the 

caste, and have been warmly received. The piece 
includes several songs set to appropriate airs 
by Mrs. G. Reed. The entertainment concludes 
with a new musical sketch entitled, Echoes from the 
Opera, in which Mr. Corney Grain humorously 
narrates the incidents of a visit which he once _ 
to the opera in company with a certain Mr. and Mrs. 
Tiptoe. We understand that an entirely original 
‘work by a popular author is in preparation. 
sheting of the supporters of the “*Beitsh Werk 
hering of the supporters o ** Briti ork - 
— 1 a in Leds eo on on Thursday 
evening, in the Victoria Hall. There are now 
fifteen of these establishments in Leeds, where the 
movement was first started. Houses have been 
opened upon the same 12 at Bradford, Bir- 
— — Liverpool, Hull, and other places, the 
total number in the country being fifty-five. The 
Mayor presided at the meeting on Thursday, and 
the proceedings were highly interesting. — 
other statements made in the report was one that 
Mr. Conyers had promised 51. for every public- 
house turned into a ‘‘ British Workman,” and the 
committee were about to apply to that gentleman 


for the fifth 5/. It is not merely the fact, however, 
that these houses have been opened, for that would 
be of little importance—they have réceived a degree 


of support which justifies the hope of their per- 


which is edited by 


manent success, The Mayor justly said that it 


ying | would be a calamity if these houses failed. They 


are the first practical attempt to provide a counter- 
attraction to the public-house and the beershop, with- 
out supplying that which is at once the temptation 
and the curse of licensed houses. They are free to 
all who choose to enter them, and the accommoda- 
tion and the warm fireside which they provide may 
be enjoyed by every one, without any fear that 
those who so enjoy themselves will be morally or 
socially the worse for it. Hitherto, no doubt, — 
institutions have had to d very largely upon 
the liberal contributions of those who did not use 
them, and it is probable that for some time longer 
this may be still more or less necessary ; but there 
is no reason why, in due time, they should not be 
— — or at least so nearly self-supporting 
that they will cease to be dependent upon volun- 
tary contributions fer their existence. Leeds 
cury. 
Bax p oF Horx Movzuxxr.— Great progress has 
been recently made in disseminating the principles 
of temperance among the young, and in the forma- 
tion of new juvenile societies. To assist in doing 
this, a gentleman has been e by the United 
Kingdom Band of Hope Union to lecture on Fermen- 
tation and Alcoholic Liquors, in day schools ; and, to 
combine amusement with instruction, they have had 
= ete a new panorama, entitled, The Band of 
ope Sketch Book.” To eee the t Band of 
Hope Choir for the Crystal Palace, rehearsals 
place in the metropolis and provinces, and these 
did much to excite an interest in the principles held 
by Bands of Hope in outside circles. Societies for 
senior members are now being formed in consider- 
able numbers, and combine debates, essay-writing, 
and elocutionary exercises. That there is a need 
for Bands of Hope is confirmed by the recent state- 
ment of the Bishop of Manchester, that intempe- 
rance is spreading among young people, and that 
Sunday-scholars often me its victims. The 
ize tales entitled Frank Oldtield” and ‘‘ Tim’s 
roubles, have had a large sale, and have excited 
attention in or quarters. Many boarding schools 
are conduc on temperance principles, and a 
number of students for the ministry in Noncon- 
formist colleges have expressed themselves favour- 
able to the formation of Bands of Hope as a means 
of —— the welfare of the young. Such facts 
indicate that these temperance institutions are much 
more popular than they were a few years ago. 
Among the societies now in active operation, it may 
be mentioned that there is the 3 and 
Cheshire Band of Hope Union, which consists of 
146 Bands of Hope, and 160 Mir oe * 
The Ashton-under-Lyne District Band of Hope 
Union comprises thirteen societies, twenty-five 
ers, and . 12332 The 3 1 
ope League re orty- four Bands an 
7,000 bien” In * with the Bradford 
Band of Hope Union there are thirty societies, and 
7,000 members. The Bristol Band of — nion 
has associated with it thirty-one Bands of ope, and 
5,000 members, and held meeti during the 
year. The Halifax Band of Hope Union includes 
twenty-four Bands of Hope, and about 5,500 members. 
The statistics show considerable progress in various 


Mer- 


ope movement is rapidly extending itself through- 
out the country. 


» Gleanings, 
—— 


Twenty-nine hundred grogshops were burned up 
at Chica 

The 
tinguished before he can become distinguished. 

Noless than four comets are now visible--Encke’s, 
Tuttle’s, Tempel’s, and L’Ardottini’s. The most 
interesting is Encke's. 

The entire Strand and a portion of the thorough- 
fare cast of Temple-bar are to be paved immediately 
with Val de Travers asphalte. 


r 
a thousan icago, besides singing for 
the benefit of the sufferers. 

An American assures us that ata ‘‘ Bur- 


glars’ Convention” held lately at Vermont, it was 
resolved, after some debate, that it was expedient 
to use chloroform on victims.” 

Captain Burton, the ag — African tra- 
veller, is bringing home from Palmyra the skeleton 
which is supposed to be one of 


of a man IIft. hi 
3 1 uart of milk, and got 

woman a of m a 
small fish swimming in 2 The milkman . 
cently said, he supposed the cow must have swal- 
lowed the fish. ; ) 

Eighteen copies of the first edition of the Bible 
ever printed are still in existence. were 

rinted in Metz between the years 1440 and 1415. 
Mr James Lennox, of New York, owns one of the 
copies, having purchased it at a cost of 3,200 dollars. 

e new sanitary journal, Food, Water, and Air, 

Dr. Hassall, contains the very 

gratifying announcement that adulteration does not 

now prevail to one-fiftieth the extent that it did 
between the years 1850 and 1855. 

A Rippiz.—Anna Dickinson, thé noted American 
lecturer, in a recent lecture demanded, ‘‘ Why was 
I born?’ There was an emphatic pause, a repeti- 
tion of . 22 2 ome small boy in the 

shrilly piped, ‘‘I give it up. 
. Western 2 ngad¥ jury has returned a verdict 
that the deceased came to his death from ex- 


posure. What do you mean by that “ asked a 


roe of the country, and prove that the Band of | 8° 


a great risk is that of becoming ex- 


relative of the dead man; there are two bullet 
holes in his skull.” The coroner replied with a 
wave of his hand, Just so—he died from exposure 
to bullets.” 

The chairman of an Ohio vigilance committee, 
who was instructed to duck an obnoxions citizen, 
thus reported to his constituents: We took the 
thief down to the river, made a hole in the ice, and 

ed to duck him, but he sli 1 — our 

ands and hid under the ice. ih our efforts to 

entice him to come out failed, and he has now re- 
tained his point of advantage some hours. 

While a vendor of was endeavouring to 
dispose of his stock-in-trade, his poor old donkey 
came to a standstill and refused to budge an inch. 
The driver finally commenced belabouring the 
animal with the stick, when an old lady thrust her 
head out of a window, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Have you 
no mercy?” ‘*No, ma'am, replied the man, 
„nothing but greens,” 

GRANITE AND Finz. — Granite, when subjected 
to great heat, crumbles like d . It is the 
best building stone in the world in all other respects. 
It will resist time, damp, weather—everything, in 
short, but fire. So little resistance, however, can. 
it er 8 a 1 ern 1 1 ae 
simply of a large blo a small, s | 
well K ** inact a block of Yay he er 
granite in a very short time. ! 

a ae — 2 (now agers ood 

of Princeton Seminary) te e story of a negro 
who prayed earnestly that he and his coloured 
brethren might be preserved from what he called. 
their ‘‘upsettin’ sins.” ‘ Brudder,” said one of his 
friends at the close of the ing, vou ain't got 
de hang of dat ar word. It’s ‘besettin,’ not ‘up 
settin. ‘‘ Brudder,” replied the other,” if dat’s 
so, itis so. But I was praying in de Lord to save 
us from the sin of into on, and if dat ar ain’t 
a upsettin’ sin I dunno what am. ) ) 

HAPPINESS OF MILLIONAIRES. —A the anec- 
dotal matter in the literary life of the Rev. W. 
Harness, we read :—‘‘ The tone of the conversation 
sometimes amused him much ; as when Rothschild 
observed to Hope that a man must be a poor 
scoundrel who could not afford to lose two millions; 
or replied to a nobleman who said he must be a 
* happy man, I happy! when only this 
morning I received a letter from a man to say that, 
if I did not send him 500/., he would blow out my 
brains! 

BIsMARK, FAVRE, AND THE GoosR.— The Paris 
Figaro narrates the following, and declares that it 
can vouch for the exactitude of the statement :— 
When the conditions of the armistice had been 
discussed and agreed upon at Versailles, M. Jules 
Favre was invited to dine with Prince de Bismark. 


One of the dishes served was a Silesian goose, 
which the French ipotentiary found delicious. 
The next day, when he was taking leave, the 
Federal Chancellor said to him, ‘As your Excel- 


lency liked the bird we had yesterday for dinner, 

I have had three of the same put in your carriage.’ 

M. Jules Favre thanked him, and took leave, and 

as he drove off, the Prince, with that ing air 

which is familiar to him, observed, ‘There go four 
se , 99 


SPuRIOUS Gao. PEenITence.—It is narrated that 


had been condem to death, 
assiduous in the study of a Bible he had given him. 
The chaplain, after great exertion, obtained a com- 
mutation of the sentence. ‘‘I called to inform him 
of my success. His gratitude knew no bounds ; he 
said I was his preserver, his deliverer. And here,’ 
he added, as he my hand in parting, ‘ 
is your Bible. I may as well it to you, for, 
I hope that I shall never want it again. 
NaTuRAL Repty.--Dr, Guthrie, addressing 
members of the whee § 8 and 
Religious Society, in connection with the Children’s 
Churches in the city, on Tuesday, said: A child 
whose father and mother were dead, 
to yw — 4 | 
ask the some am 
he cold, ' When your’ iain tall aethan” a 
you, Johnny, do you know who will take you 
‘Yes,’ said he, I know perfectly well, air. 
will take you up?’ said my friend. ‘The 
said Johnny. (Great K. | 
told a story, and was worth a 22 
it showed them the necessity which existed 
their work.” The doctor then u upon them 
importance of forming in the children the habit of 
going to church, and of making the services 
able to them. | 
TaaLAbr’sRerantavte.—Oecurwey 
to Hawkestone, we a house, of which Mr. 
Lee told me the following occurrence :—‘' A 
* Seer pep 3 
a man who, though agreeable r 
was disli by her father. Of course he would 
not consent to their union, and she determined to 
elope. The . was fixed, the hour came, he 
placed the er to the window, and in a few 
minutes she was in his arms. They mounted a doub 
horse, and were soon at some distance from 
house. After a while the lady broke silence 
saying, ‘ Well, you see what a proof I have given 
yon of my affection; I hope you will make me a 
good husband.’ He was a cust Sellen 00 gruffly 
answered, ‘Perhaps I may, pg ae Ske 
after a of some 


made him no reply, bu 


ice |’ 
answer 


ö N 
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minutes she suddenly ap ssi, rvs, what shall 
we do? I have left my money ind me in my 
room,’ ‘Then,’ said he, ‘ we must go back and fetc 
it.’ They were soon again at the house, the ladder | 
was again placed, the lady remounted, while the ill- 
natured lover waited w. But she delayed to 


come, and so he gently called, ‘Are you coming?’ 
when she out of the window and ak 


Perhaps I may, and 1 ; and then shut 
down the window, and left im to return upon the 
double horse alone. Life of Dr. Raffles. 


NOTICE.—<All announcements intended for this 
column must be accompanied by a remitiance of 
half-a-crown in postage stamps. 


Births, Murringes, und Deaths. 


DEATHS. 
THOMSON.—On Nov. 8, at Rochester, the Rev. Patrick 
Thomson, M.A., pastor of the Congregational church in 
that city, sixty-three. 
FORBES.—Nov. 12, at 26, Park-street, Islington, N., Mrs. 
Elizabeth Forbes, in her 83rd year. Locking for the 
merey of the Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life.” 


GOOD VALUE FOR MONEY is desired by all, but with 
articles that cannot be judged of by appearance, careful pur- 


have satisfaction, being exceedingly strong, of 
uniform quality, and truly pe (2.538 Agents are 


arg, F AND 7 
RTING.— a thorough knowledge natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr, Epps has ided our 
. beverage which may save us many hea 

de ills.“—Civil Service Gazette. Made simply wit 

ling Water or Milk. Each packet is labelled“ James 

Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London.” Also, makers 
ppe’s Cacaoine, a very thin be for evening use. 

HOLLOWAY’s OINTMENT AND PILLS.—PREMATURE 
Dear. — When, from free living, excessive indulgence, or 
the enervating effects of hot climates, the nervous system 
becomes shaken, the muscles flabby, the heart’s action irregu- 
lar, and the bodily powers — debilitated, Holloway’s 
1 be used with the certainty of their producing 
relief For nie liver complaint, sick headache, and loss 
of appetite, this Ointment should be —4 well rubbed twice 
a day over the pit of the stomach and right side, whilst. 
Holloway’s Pills are being taken in such as can con- 
be borne, This treatment will always restore 
strength and energy. Nervousness, flushes, and fainting fits 
may all be prevented by a timely recourse to, and diligent use 
of, these remedies. ° 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


(From Wednesday’s Gazette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending Wednesday, Nov. 8. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


with a 


Notes issuea .. . £87,435,260;Government. Debt. 211,015,100 
Other Securities.. 3,984,900 
GoldCoin&Bullion 22,435,260 
Silver Bullion 
287,485,200 437,435,200 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


overnment Secu- 
5,203,815 — an ty) £18,001,028 
annu P ’ 
„286 Oth Securities 18,232,380 
Notes 6 % „% „% 0% „„ 12 1,015 
Gold & Silver Coin. - 639,670 


164. 446, 164,093 
Gzo. Fonnza, Chief Cashier. 


Markets. 


— 


both 
met a inquiry at previous prices. 
\dian corn Bs er in value. Moats 
ly, and sold at 


per qr. above last 


6d. 
t the ports of call 


we have la 
former prices, but as yet little 
CURRENT PRICES. 
Per Qr Per Qr 
WueaT— 1 3 
— ent, ne Pras— 
a 9 on 2 G ee ee ee to 40 
Ditto new. .. 52 to 56 Maple 1 1 46 
hite .— — White „ „ @& 
P . 80 45 
sie — ee 42 
„ White 60 62 Fousign $8 
vage malting 319 ee 
tin 
Chevalier... 37 42 Our 
Distilling. . 34 37 English feed 7 — 
* Naa 
1 2 —AB cee ube a 
hevalier Z 
Brown .. 49 54 Foreign feed 16 21 
Bsans— FLrour— 

DS vps. me Oe / ee flO 
Herrow .. .. 39 44 Best country 
lll. households 41 
Egyptian... .. 32 34 Norfolk & Suffolk 38 


43 
40 
BREAD, Sa Nov. 11.—The prices in the Metro- 
lis are, for Whea Bread, per 4 loaf, 74d, to 8d. ; 
ousehold Bread, Gd. to 7d. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 
Nov. 13.—The total 7 45 of stock into London last 
week amounted to 21,630 head. In the corresponding week in 
1870 we received 15,799; in 1869, 11,021; m 1 6,129 ; 
and in 1867, 13,415 head. A firm tone has pervaded the 
cattle trade to-day. Business of fair magnitude has been 

ices have ruled firm. The supply of beasts 
as on Monday last. The d was 
steadier, and 2d. per Sibs. more money was obtained. The 
best Scots and crosses occasionally made 6s., but 5s. 8d. to 
5s. 10d. per Slbs. was the general top quotation. From 
Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, and Northamptonshire we re- 
ceived about 1,750 shorthornsa, &c.; from A of 
—— about 300 various breeds ; from Scotland 22 Scots 
crosses ; and from Ireland, about 100 oxen. The show 
of sheep has been limited. The demand has not been 
active, but the trade has been firm. The best Downs and 
half-breds having realised 6s. 10d. to 7s. Od. per Slbs. Calves, 
the show of which has been moderate, have changed hands 
quietly, on former terms. Pigs have been steady, at late 
rates, The Cattle Show will be held on the 4th of December, 
and the annual Christmas market will be held on the follow- 
ing Monday. 


Per 8lbs., to sink the offal. 


8. d. 8. d. 
Inf. coarse beasts 3 10 to 4 
Second quality.5 0 5 
Primelargeoxen 5 6 5 8 
Prime Scots. .5 8 5 10 Prime small 
Coarseinf.sheep 4 4 5 0 Largehogs . .3 
Second quality .5 2 6 0 Neatsm.porkers 4 0 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, Nov. 
13,—-Moderate supplies of meat have been on sale. The trade 
has been firm, at our quotations. The import into London 
last week consisted of 10 quarters, 1,087 packages from Ham- 
burg, 21 from Rotterdam, 126 from Harlingen, 10 from 
Ostend, and 271 from Tonning. 


Per 8ibs. by the carcase. 


— 


L 


8. 

2 | Pr. coarse wooled 6 
6 PrimeSouthdown 6 1 
Lge. coarse calves 3 


Sen 
o 0 


s. d. 8. dl. n 
Inferior beef 3 4 0 4 0 Middling do. 4 8 to 5 0 
8 tl ee 6 Prime do. 1 ; a 
me . . gh ‘ 
— $0 5 at Sent Oo e 
Vem Jai ot Bo8 hr OTs 2: 6 O28: 8.6 
Inferior Mutton 4 0 4 6 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Nov. 13.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 772 firkins butter and 3,673 bales bacon, 
and from foreign ports 20,288 packages butter and 868 bales 

. The Irish butter market ruled rather dull, and the 
cold weather caused rather more doing at the close of the 
week. Foreign firm; 28. to 4s, advance made for the finest 
qualities. Dutch improved from 140s. to 144s., the supply 
being short. The Bacon market was dull until the end of 
the week, when there was more business transacted than for 
some time past, and the market closed firm. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Friday, Nov. 10.— 
The markets are not so firm as they were a week 7 The 
incial inquiries for goods will now relax until we get 


| nearer to Christmas. Outdoor produce is plentiful and 


good, ially some of the broccolis. Some | ship- 
ments of Almeira grapes are to hand, but the fruit ho 
comparison with that received last autumn. Hothouse 
grapes and pears are sufficient for the trade, and peaches are 
nearly over. Potatoes have very much advanced in price 
Regents making 100s. to 130s. Flukes 120s. to 140s., and 
Shaws 80s. per ton. 


held bp plsnters for extreme 2 
are now not in such good demand. All the foreign 
markets are firm. Mid and East Kent, 19l., 127. 12s., to 
16/. 16s. ; Weald, 8. 10s., 9. 9a., to 101, 10s. ; Sussex, 7/. 5s., 
8i., to 91. 9s.; Farnham and country, III., 131. to 161. 
Yearlings—Mid and East Kent, 3i, 4. 4s., to 6ʃ. 108.; 
Weald of Kent, 3/., 4., to 52. 15s.; Sussex, 3l., 3“. 10s., to 
51. Os.; Farnham and country, 4/. 10s. 5/. 5s., to 6/.; Olds, 
II. 5a., II. 10s, to 2, Os. i 


POTATOES.— Borovan AND SPITALFIELDS, Mon- 


day, Nov. 13.—Good soun have very scarce, 
has been firm at full quotations, The im into 
London last week consisted of 45 16 from 


bag, 21 ie ted Antwerp, 
and 1 


5 from Rotterdam, ts, 90s. 
ton ; Rocke the to 95s. per ton. i 110s. to 140s. aed 
ton.; Victorias, 120s. to 140s. 


SEED, pees * 13.—English cloverseed comes out 

d being more asked for, fine qualities would 

‘ German and American percels were 

held for a further enhancement of 4s. per ct., and the trade 

for these sorts has a healthy and buoyant aspect. Choice 
white cloverseed was held at very high rates. Trefoil su 

the advance of last week, with a good inquiry for the 

t samples. Cauaryseed met a slow sale, at previous cur- 
rencies for both English new and old foreign ; of the latter 
some fine Spanish is now offering, and commands the highest 
price of any imported. Winter tares were without any 
quotable variation in price. 

WOOL, Monday, Nov. 13.—In the wool market transac- 
tions of moderate magnitude have been effected. The d 
mand, however, has been chiefly for choice — which 
have realised extreme prices, other sorts have quiet. 


OLL, Monday, Nov. 13.—Linseed oil has been rather firmer, 
but rape has been quieter. In other oils not much business 
has been doing. 


TALLOW, Monday, Nov. 13.—The market is firm. 
. C., spot, 508. 3d. per cwt. Town tallow, 47s. 9d. net cash. 


COAL, Monday, Nov. 13.—Market firm at last day's sales. 


| Hettons, 218. 6d.; South, 2]1s.; Haswell, 21s. 6d.; Hartle- 


pool, original, 2ls, 6d.; East, 2ls.; Heugh Hall, 2ls.; 
elloe, .; South, 2ls.; Eden Main, 19s. 9d.; Tanfield, 
16s. 9d. Ships fresh arrived, 83 ; ships at sea, 10, 


Advertisements, 
—+— 


O DRAPERS.— Parties eligible, from 
fo At; .- A . 
e inci Concern, can send ALL 2 


i 


Robert Brice, 8, Langham-place, Northampton. 


YOUNG LADY in her Twenty-second 

Year desires an immediate ENGAGEMENT as 
GOVERNESS in a Gentleman’s Family, or as Companion 
to a Lady. She has had several years’ experience, and 
teaches English, French, Music, Drawing, and the elements 
of German and Italian.— Miss Marston, Rev. B. Dawson, 2, 
Mansfield Grove, Nottingham. 


O IRONMONGERS’ ASSISTANTS.— 

WANTED, an experienced ASSISTANT for a Furnish- 
ing and General Trade. He must be a good salesman and 
stock-keeper, active and obliging. Also a Vacancy for a 
Junior Assistant. Applicants to state age, references, and 
1 out-door.— Address, W., Stamp Office, Stratford - 
on-Avon. 


DOW 7D | scHoor., SKIPTON-IN- 
CRAVEN, YORKSHIRE. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 


The Governors, being required under the New Scheme to 
SS at once to the appointment of a Head Master, 

ereby invite Testimonials from Candidates. 

The Head Master is not required to be, or to intend to be, 
in Holy Orders. He must be a Graduate of some University 
within the British Empire. The circumstance that he has 
taken or made, or omitted to take or make, any oath or 
declaration on obtaining a degree does not affect his. qualifi- 
cation. 

The course of instruction includes Mathematics, Latin, at 
least one Modern Language, and Natural Science, with 
special reference to Agriculture and Manufactures. Greek 
does not form a part of the regular course; but the Go- 
vernors are empowered to arrange for its being taught, as an 
extra, some pean other than the Head Master. 

The Head Master will receive a fixed stipend of £150 a 
year, together with a capitation payment according to the 
number of boys in the school. A minimum income of £300 
a year is guarsnteed to him for the first three years from the 
date of the New Scheme (August, 1871). 

There is, in connection with the existing buildi an 
official residence, rent free, for the use of the Head Master ; 
and the Governors will, as soon as convenient, proceed to 
erect, on a better site, buildings, including schoolrooms, 
Master’s house, and hostel. 

The gross income of the school from endowments 
amounted last year to £650. 

The ancient Grammar School of Skipton-in-Craven is 
ys situated in an agricultural district on the Main 
Line of the Midland Railway, and in direct communication 
with the most important manufacturing towns of Lancashire 
and the West Riding of Yorkshire, 

Testimonials (of which fifteen copies in print or legible 
handwriting are required) must be addressed, not later than 
the 16th December next, to the Clerk of the Governors. 

The Election, will be made in January ; and the Master will 
enter upon his office after the ensuing summer term. No 

rson above forty years of age is, in the opinion of the 

overnors, eligible. 

Detailed information can be obtained on application to the 
Clerk, or a copy of the New Scheme will 4 forwarded on 
transmission of six penny postage-stamps. 

JOHN HEELIS, Solicitor, Skipton, 
Clerk to the Governors. 
Skipton-in-Craven, 8th November, 1871. 


Be xXTON INDEPENDENT CHURCH. 

A MEETING of the CONGREGATION will be held cn 
Tuurspay, November 16th, 1871, to commemorate the 
completion of the Twenty-fifth year of the Rev. BALDWIN 
BROWN’S Ministry in London. 

The Rev. THOMAS BINNEY will take the Chair. 

The Revs. H. Allon, D. D., Joshua Harrison, Samuel 
Martin, Edward Miall, M.P., Henry Richard, M.P., H. 
Winterbotham, M. P., and other Ministers and Gentlemen, 
will take in the er 

Tea will be provided in the Lecture Room at Five o'clock. 

Tickets, ls. each, may be obtained at the Church, or of 
Mr. Nicholls, 252, Brixton-road. 


The Public Meeting will commence at Half-past Six. 


A LEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for 
INFANTS, Hornsey Rise, near Highgate, . 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Her Imperial and Royal Highness the Crown Princess 
of 45 &c., &c. 

The FIFTEENTH HALF-YEARLY MEETING of 
GOVERNORS will be held at the CITY TERMINUS 
HOTEL, Cannon-street, on Tuurspay, November 23rd, 
1871, to ELECT EIGHT INFANTS. The two Girls who 
receive the highest number of votes to be retained until 
Sixteen years of age. 

The Chair will be taken at TWELVE o'clock, and the 
Poll closed at TWO PRECISELY, after which hour no 


Votes can be recorded. 
‘JOSEPH SOUL, Hon. Sec. 
Office, 73, Cheapside, E. C. 
At the present time the Orphanage is distressed for want 
of — It has 118 infants under its care, but there is room 
for 200. 


This charity has no endowment, and is greatly in debt. 
Contributions are earneséfy solicited. 


ALESTINE EXPLORATION -FUND.— 
The new expedition, under the command of 2 
R. W. STEWART, R. E., has started for the Holy 
Its object will be to accomplish the Survey of the whole 
country West of the Jordan; the American rpg hy. 
undertaken that of the East. It will be joined r. C. F. 
TYRWHITT DRAKE, the ex „ with Mr. PALMER, 
of the Desert of the Tih. The instructions of Captain 
Stewart include archeological researches, examination and 
excavation of mounds wherever practicable ; collection of 
names, pho hs, sketches, and plans of ruins ; reports on 
natural 3 e., Ke. The Committee commend the su 
rt of this expedition to all persons interested in the Holy 
and. For further particulars application may be made at 
the Office of the Fund. The results of the work will be 
regularly issued in the Quarterly Statement of the Society. 
‘ W. BESANT, Secretary. 
Subscriptions may be sent to the Secretary, 9, Pall Mall 
East, or — Society’s Baukers, the Union Bank of Lon- 
don, Charing-cross Branch, and Messrs. Coutts and Co., 
Strand. 


ITA LARGE GALVANISED and 

CORRUGATED IRON BUILDINGS FOR SALE 

or HIRE, to hold respectively 300, 200, and 100 persons. 
schoolrooms. A 


Nov. 15, 1871. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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HA AUTUMNAL MEETING of the 
SURREY MISSION SOCIETY will be held 
(v. v.) at GODALMING on Monpay, 27th November, 1871. 
At 11.30 am.,a Committee Meeting, open to all Sub- 
scribers; at 3.30 p.m., a Public Meeting; at 7.0 p.m. a 
Sermon, by the Rev. J. BALDWIN BROWN, B. A., in the 
Godalming Congregational Church. 


URGENT APPEAL! 


ORTHAN WORKING SCHOOL, HAVER- 
STOCK-HILL: OFFICE, 73, CHEAPSIDE, E. C. 
The oldest and one of the most economically conducted In- 


= of its kind. Founded in 1758. Incorporated, 


Tue Sonool has accommodation for 400 Children, Bur 
Is NOT FULL FOR WANT OF FUNDS. 


120 Candidates are applying for admission. 
The Annual Income required is about... ... £10,000 
The Income from Property is only 2,200 
That from Subscriptions averages 2,400 
£4,600 


Amount still to be raised annually... * 5,400 
_ Ast. By additional Annual Subscriptions; 2nd, by Dona- 
tions; 3rd, by Collections after sermons and other means. 
edneation given to the children is of the most useful 
—— and many who have left are now occupying positions of 


JOHN KEMP WELCH, Treasurer. 
JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 

Contributions will be thankfully received by the following 
Members of the Committee, by the Treasurer, by the London 
Joint Stock Bank, Princes-street (at all its Branches), and at 
the Office of the Charity. 
Mr. Warren Hall, 88, Camden-road, N.W. 
Mr. William Holt, 50, Bunhill-row, E.C. 
Mr. E. Homan, Friern Watch, Whetstone. 
Mr. G. S. Measom, St. M ’s, Twickenham, S. W. 
Mr. Taylor Pritchard, 448, Camden- road, N. 
Mr. Basil Woodd Smith, Branch Hill Lodge, Hampstead, N. 
Mr. Edward T. Sturge, Bridge Wharf, City-road, E. C. 
Mr. George Sturge, Sydenham-hill, S. E. 
Mr. James Toleman, 17, Goswell-road, E. C. 
Mr. Charles Tyler, 317, Holloway- road, N. 
Mr. W. T. Whelpton, 73, Avenue - road, N. W. 
Mr. W. N. Wortley, Hornsey House, Highgate, N. 

Also by Messrs. Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W., 
Messrs. W. D. and H. O. Wills, Bristol. 

To constitute a Governor, a donation of £10 10s. and up- 
wards is required; or EI Is. and upwards annually. A Life 
Subscriber £5 5s., or 10s. 6d. annually, entitling to votes in 


proportion to the sum contributed. 
TIF HOSPITAL for WOMEN, 
SOHO SQUARE, W. 


Many a sorrowing and disappointed out-patient is sent 
away to linger in pain, or die in agony, when an operation 
would probably restore her to health, or medical treatment 
would alleviate her sufferings. Will not like sick ones en- 
joying the blessings of affluence, for the sake of Him who 
went about healing the sick, and who was full of compassion 
for their misery, assist a few of their suffering sisters, by 
contributing a trifle towards the maintenance of at deast one 
bed, the yearly cost of which is £30. From lack of funds, 
several now stand empty; and towards filling one of these 
donations will be gratefully accepted by Lady Flora Knox, 
10, Gloucester-place, Portman-square, W. 4 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Master— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &c., &c. 

SeconpD MasTER— 
H. TAYLOR, Esq., M.A., Queen’s Coll., Oxford; Double 
First in Moderations, and 2nd Class in the Final Classical 
School; also M.A. and late Scholar of Trin. Coll. Camb., 
14th in lst Class in Classical Tripos, and let Chancellor's 
Medallist, 1868. 


+ 


AssISTANT, MASTERS— 

A. H. SCOTT WHITE, Esq., B.A., Priseman in Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English of Univ. Coll., London. 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Esq., F.E.1.8., Member of the 
Council of the Philological Society, one of the Editors of 
the Publications of the Early English Text Society, Author 
of “The Dialect of the Southern Counties of land,” 


&c., &c. 
JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq., B.A., Scholar and Priseman 
of Christ’s Coll., Camb. ; 2nd Class Classical Trivos, 1866. 
For and further information apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. R. 


H. MARTEN, B.A., Lee, 8.E. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES- 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
Resident En French, and German Governesses. 
Attendant Professors. 


monthly. Test Examinations every 
educates of Gentlemen 


] iry, and well situated, and has an 
AN 
Mi- ses Howard aim to secure for their Pupils a sound 


er with refined manners, 
and a healthy Curistian and moral training. 

Prospectus, with references and copies of Examination 
Papers, on application. 


IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, St. 
LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. 


Upper, Middle, and P tory Departments. 
— Mathematics, Modern Languages, and thorough 


English. 
Hunde- Gerten and Pestalozzian Classes for Little Boys. 
The comfort and health of delicate boys especially studied. 
A liberal table and watchful care. 
Head Master—Rev. W. WOODING, B.A. 


For s apply to Mrs. Duff, Highbury House, St. 
* apply igh 


and Pro- 


N 


Q CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
HEATHFIELD, STONYGATE, LEICESTER. 4 
CONDUCTED BY 
Tue Misses MIALL. 
The long-established reputation of this establishment 


renders it only necessary to invite attention to the course 
of studies pursued, vis. :— 


n 0 


5 Sage C. C. CATLLARD, and 
Italian 0 0 0 + „ 


Mdlle. Hirrze.. 
Mons. C. C. CAILLARD, 


German. Malle. Horrixenx. 

Music and Singing. Mr. J. T. Stone, 

Drawing and Painting . . Miss Grrrinas. 

Dancing and Calisthenics . Madame LXNLIx. 

Chemisty . . .« Dr. Aubert J. BERNAYS, 
Professor of Chemistry at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
London 


Literature Mr. R. Wapprineron, B.A. 

Arithmetic . . Mr. J. Hrwonru. 

English Grammar, Composi- 5 
tion, History, and Latin. The Rev. G. Column, M. A. 
The above subjects are taught — 1 by the Masters 

to whom they are assigned. general direction is in the 

hands of the Principals and of efficient Governesses. 
Heathfield is situated in the outskirts of the town, and in 

a charming locality. The house is spacious and lofty, the 

garden extensive, and the family arrangements such as to 

secure the health and comfort of the Pupils. 
Prospectuses forwarded on application. 
REFERENCES. 

J. Alexander, Esq., No. 72, Regent’s Park-road, Primrose 
Hill, London. 

— Albert J. Bernays, Ph.D., St. Thomas’s Hospital, 

udon. 

John Aveling Dix, Esq., 5, Gloucester-road, Regent’s Park, 

0 . Ell NW. E es d-road, Edgbaston, B 
. W. Elkington, .. Chad-road, ton, Birmin 

Edward Miall, * M. P., Welland House, Forest 
London. 

The Rev. J. G. Miall, Bradford. 

The Rev. J. P. Mursell, Leicester. 

The Rev. John Owen Picton, M. A., Desford Rectory, 
Leicester. 

The Rev. J. Allanson Picton, M.A., St. Thomas’-square, 
Hackney. 

The Rev. T. Stevenson, Leicester. 

W. Sunderland, Esq., Ashton-under-Lyne. 

The Rev. D. J, Vaughan, St. Martin’s Vicarage, Leicester. 

Sydney Williams, Esq., 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 
London, and Balham. 7 
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J. H. Williams, Esq., Leicester. 
J. Wood, Exq., Pinwall Hall, Atherstone, Etc., etc. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
32, New Bridge-street, London, E. C. 
Established 1847. 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Di RECTORS. 
DANIEL PRATT, Esq., Chairman. 
JOHN RUNTZ, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 


Benham, Augustus, Esq. Phillips, George, Esq. 
Bunnell, Peter, beg. Rooke, 1305 
sq. , 


Burton, John R., , 
1 
D. Lo 
Fredk., Jun., Esq. 


Groser, William, Esq. 
Howat, John B., Be. 
Wiis, 

So.icirorRs—Messrs. Watson and Sons. 
Puysic1aNn—E. Headlam Greenlow, M. D., F. R.. 
SurGeon— John Mann, Esq. 

AcTuARY AND AccouNTANT—Josiah Martin, Esq., F. I. A. 


Persons assuring this year will share in the next Triennial 
Bonus to be declared in 1873. 


ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


AFETY and PROFIT.—Small investments 
usually bear disproportionate changes, and are subject 
either to risk or to a low rate of interest. The securities of 
the United States Government afford to persons with small 
means an opportunity of combining safety with proft. 
There is safety ; for these bonds rest upon the credit of a 
nation which vindicates its integrity by a rapid reduction of 
its debt. There is profit; for the bonds yield a rate of 
interest double that paid b office 
example, the 4 bonds bear 5 per cent. 
interest in gold, payable quarterly. They are issued in de- 
nominations of l y, a huniived, five hundred, and a thousand 
dollars, and are coupon or registered. A -dollar bond 
may be purchased for £10 5s., a hundred-bond for £20 10s., 
— rate of a hundred- 
dollar 
deli 


so on. At the present 
istered bond will yield £1 Os. 5d. annually. Bonds 
in any part of Great Britain. 
JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH, and Co. 
41, Lombard-street, London, E.C. 


Leno —8EIRLET'S TEMPERANCE 


37, Queen’ Bloomsbury, W.C. 
—— 
of which there are a 


satisfied; we are 


See in the 
Visitors’ Book. 

“We are more than 
find in London 80 qui 


ROBERTS, 
“‘ As on all 
most 


visits, { can testify that this is the 
home I find when away from home.” — W. B. 
Harvey, Frome. 
“ After 


various places in I have come to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate )as 
the Temperance Hotel par excellence."—J. K. Kaen, 
Toronto, C. W. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Professor 
Pep s New Lecture, “ALL ABOUT GUN 
COTTON,” Dynamite and Lithofracteur ; with brilliant and 
; hic Illustrations of the 
RET, by Vi 
8 a Grossmith, Junr,’s, New Sketch, 
THE SILVER WEDDING! with humorous and musical 
7 new and unique Illusion called the 
RY.—Novel and marvellous 


b 9 L. King 2 with , Songy by iss Alice Barth 
— L 188 — 
pen daily from 12 to 5 and 7 to 10. i illing. 
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savings’ banks. For | 


Mutual Assurance without Mutual Liability 
Non-Forfeiture Policies by Limited Payments. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Offices—4, Queen Street Place, London, F. O. 


George Thomas Dale, Erg, Bayswater 

omas . Bayswater. 
William Sutton Gover, Bag, 4, Queen · street- place. 
John Middleton Hare, Esq., Forest Hill. 
Fountain John Hartley, Esq., 
William George Lemon, * 


H P ; ‘Alderman . 
Wiliam Sith, Wage Upper i 


per Norwood. 
Edward Bean Underhill, Esq., LL.D., Hampstead. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR AND ACTUARY. 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., F. S. S., F. I. A. 


SUB-MANAGER. 
Mr. John Wilkinson Fairey. 


REPORT. 
The Directors have the pleasure of reporting the continued 
* last, up to which time the 
up, 2,253 new Life Policies have been 
Aas, the New Annual Premiums 


the great loss which the Com 

the removal by death. (within a 
night of each other) of the lamented Chairman and 

Chairman, Messrs. Edmund Dunn and John Smither. From 

the foundation of the Company, until the close of their lives, 

Directors with earnest fidelity. 

Annual Mesting, by the election af Bee, Henry Potter Olney 

nn election r. Henry Po * 

2 Olney, Amsden and Co.), and of Dr. 

— Bean Underhill (Secretary of the Baptist Missionary 

ety). | a 


M, COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 

VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other 245 and also Values 
propert ie every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 
street, E. C. 


y 


CITATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and every requisite — the — — 
Qualities and prices will compare — 42 — 


house in the trade. The Forms and Account 1 

under “ The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” kept in stock. 
Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. Official Seals 
Designed and Executed—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fleet- 
street, City, E.C., and opposite the Railway Stations, Lon- 
don- bridge, S. E. 


HARTA PERFEOTA. — This new and 
beautiful note-paper is the most perfect ever made. 
“Ts pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon.“ — 
Observer. 
“Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
ing.”—Daily News. 
niles packets, containing six varieties, post free One 


JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 
of Wales, Dressing-case Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, and 
Heraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 
street. n 


VERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER 
FISHER’S: MODEL PRINTING MACHINES 
2 will print Cards, Bill-heads, Hand-bills, Circulars, 
and Tobacco Papers, Pledge Tickets, Labele, Envelopes, 

&c., at 400 impressions per hour. Any boy or girl can work 


Sent complete with Ink, Block, Roller, Slab, &c., N 
ed in box, on receipt of Post-office order for 50s., to W. 
ISHER, printer, 3, Castle Mill-street, Bristol. 


Illustrated Testimonial Sheet sent on receipt of Stamp. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 
BRANDY, supplied to Hen MasestyY THE QUEEN, 
This delicious Liqueur, from the famous Kent Morella, 


supersedes Wine in many Households—is much favoured by 
2 So-tee ide the Medieal Pro- 
fession as a valuable tonic in cases of 


* 
Wine Merchant, or direct of T. GRANT; Distillery, 
stone. 42s, per dosen, cash, Carriage paid. 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 


ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 


HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES. 
TION : and the best mild aperient for del 
i adapted for 


icate constitutions 
especially IES, CHILDREN, and IN 
FANTS. 
DINNEFORD AND CO., 


172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists. 
BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“ Resembling Liev gt Rp as closely as possible,”— 
Dr. H. Barker ight 

“The oly tng thrives upon it as a Prince should.“ 

* — straint and easily . Hassall. 
No Boiling or Straining required. s, 18., 2s., 5s., and 10s 

‘ere by 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London, 
Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen, 


(ORNS and BUNIONS—A üer lens; 
by which be l 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S. CHLORODYNE, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain and anguish, to calm and assuage the 


weary 2 of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that 
marvellous rem 


Weed on by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physicians, London), to which he gave the name of 


CHLORODY 


, and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderf 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 


and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal Diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhœa, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &c. 


Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bov 


10 have half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above address. 


„„ Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her Majesty 
earfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CH LORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 


From n CONYNGHUAM. 


* 


Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 


ght some of Dr. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad 


's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY. AND IMITATIONS. 


CautTion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PAGE Woop stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORRDYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, 
Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies euch Bottle. 


None is genuine without the words, DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W. OC. 


BEVINGTON & SONS, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
ROSE STREET, SOHO, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1790. 


Prize Medal, 
London, 1862. 


First Class Medal, 


First Class Medal, 
Paris, 1855. 


Paris, 1867. 
IRON CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &c. 


F. BRABY & Co. 


ick Lists AND DRAWINGS FRFE ON APPLICATION. 


F. BRABY & Oo., 
FITZROY WORKS, EUSTON ROAD, LONDOV. 
And at IDA WHARF, DEPTFORD. 


TILTON CHEESE. —T. ALLWRIGHT 
and CO. are now receiving their choice dairies of Stilton 
Cheese, which this season are excellent both in quality and 
flavour. Some ready for immediate use. Price from 14d. 
per lb. Country orders promptly attended to. 
T. Allwright aud Co., General Provision Stores, 45, Rath- 
bone-place, Oxford-street, W. 


J. O. & J, FIELD'S 


NEW PATENT AND OTHER CANDLES 
NIGHT LIGHTS, AND TOILET SOAPS. ’ 


OZOKERIT—Patented.—This well-known Candle gives 
the most brilliant light, and from its hardness is specially 
adapted for Ball Rooms, &c., &c, 


PERMACETI and COMPOSITION, or TRANS- 
? T WAX CANDLES.—Theee beautiful Candles, the 
latter used by Her Majesty, distinguished by their soft light 
and steady burning, still maintain, in spite of the numerous 
competing varieties intro..uced of late, their high position 
amongst the upper classes, and can be had either with plain 
or patent self-fitting ends as desired. : 
SELF-FITTING,—These admirable Candles are yearly in 
increasing demand, and are supplied as heretofore in 8 
maceti, Paraffine, Petro-Stearine, and also in Chamber Can- 
dies 12 in a box, : 
WEDGE-FITTING.—The trouble and danger of paper are 
avoided by the use of these paterted Card'es. Under the 
name of the Westminster Wedge Candles they are sup- 
plied as follows :— 
Transparent Paraſſſue, | 


6’s, 8’s, and 12’s 


Hard white and glossy Stcarine, to Ib. only. 


Composites of all quulit-es, 
AND 
Chamber Candles, 12 candles in a box. 


NON-GUTTERING CANDLES.—The tendency to gutter 
greatly lessened—are sold as follows: — The Channelled Can- 
dies, 13 the Fluted Candles, clear, in boxes of 18, 24, 
and 36 candles each, and the Cable Candles, white, in boxes 
of 12, 18, and 24 candles each. ‘Ihe Candles varying in size, 
each box of the same quality, is sold at the same price. 


The AERATED CANDLES have longitudinal internal 
channels for the prevention of guttering, and into these ex- 
ternal air is introduced, adding brilliancy to the flame. Sold 
in boxes of 12, 18, and 24 candles each, varying in size, and 
the same price each box. 

NIGHT LIGHTS.—Certainty and regularity. OGLEBY’S 
STAR NIGHT LIGHTS as a rule burn their time and give 
a good light. . 

TOILET SOAPS.—The well-known UNITED SERVICE 
TABLETS in general use through the United Kingdom, the 
Colonies, and British Settlements throughout the world. 

The SPERMACETI TABLET rossesses valuable emol- 
lient properties and is exquisitely perfumed. 


J. CO. & J. FIELDS 
| NEW PATENT AND OTHER CANDLES, NIGHT 
LIGHTS, AND TOILET SOAPS, 
May be obtained of all Dealers throughout the United 
Kingdom. The Trade alone supplied, but Messrs. FIELD 
will be happy to supply consumers with any information as 


to the special qualities of their goods, and with the names of 
their nearest vendors. 


A DELICATE AND CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


cele 
“ UNITED SERVICE” SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIEUD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


en 42 and Lasting Fragrance, by using the 
a | 


IRON CHURCHES, 
CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLHOUSES, &c., 


On a much improved system. 
-FRANCIS MORTON AND Co., 
(Limited), 
LIVERPOOL. 


The Architectural and Structural details under the special 
direction of the Company’s Architect. 


London Office —36, PARLIAMENT ST., S. N. 


HEAP CHURCH and SCHOOL STOVE. 
—The PATENT VENTILATING STOVE, as a 
close stove, cheap, simple, efficient, and durable, is economical 
in the consumption of fuel, has been extensively adopted aud 
universally approved, Price, 50s., 603., 70s., 903., and 120s. 
Prospectuses with engravings post free on application to 
DEANE and CO., who have it in operation daily. A large 
stock of Hot Air Stoves always on sale. Gas Stoves with 
patent burner, and requiring no flue, from 503. Churches, 
Chapels, and Public Buildings heated by hot water. Esti- 
mates furnished. DEANE and CO., 46, King Willlam- 
street, London-bridge. Establisned a.p. 1700. 
OAL—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
COMPANY, Established 1833.—Best Coals only.— 
Cash, 27s. G. J. C. and Co. sell no other than the best Walls- 
end Coals, which they believe to be the cleanest, the most 
durable, and the cheapest in the end for all domestic pur- 
poses. Vendors to [ler Majesty, H.R. II. the Prince of Wales, 
and H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh.—13, Cornlull; Eaton 
Wharf, Pimlico (office next to the Grosvenor Hotel); Purfleet 
Wharf, Earl-strect, Blackfriars ; Sunderland Wharf, Peckham; 
Durham Wharf, Wandsworth (office, 108, Lligh-street) ; High- 
level Station, Crystal Palace; mud Bromley Station, Kent. 


0 OA L S. — LEA and CO.“ 8 PRICES.— 
/ Hetton or Lambton Wall's-end, by screw steamers and 
railway, 26s.; Hartlepool, 25s. best Wigan, 23s.; best Silk- 
stone, 23s.; new Silkstone, 22s.; Clay-cross, 23s. and 20s. ; 


Primrose, 20s.; Derby Bright, 21s. ; Barnsley, 20s ; Kitchen, | 


19s.; Hartley, 193.; Cobbles, 193.; Nuts, 16s.; ‘Tanfield 
Moor, 203.; small, 116. Coke, 158. per 12 sacks. Net cash. 
Delivered thoronghly screened. Depots, Highbary and 
Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kingsland- 
road; Great Northern Railway Stations, King’s-cross and 
Holloway; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regeut’s-park-basin, No 
Agents. : 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS If yon 
suffer from Gout, Rheumatism, Indigestion, Hypo- 
chondria, Headache, Affections of the Lungs, Stomach, or 
Liter, buy KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, whose efficacy 
has been established for npwards of fifty years. Sold by all 
Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 18. 1}d. 
2s. 9d., and 48. 6d. per box. 


A REAL SEA BATH in your own room, 

by dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary 
water. Five ounces should be used to each gallon, By tak- 
ing a daily bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the luxury 
and the benefits of a course of sea bathing, minns the incon- 
venience of absence from home, and are adopting the surest 
means of giving tone to your constitution. Sold in Bags 
and Boma all Chemists and Druggists. Beware of imita- 
tions, 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 


system, fortifics the constitution, braces the nerves, 
and prevents cold, A daily bath prepared with this Salt is the 


surest way of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia, sciatica , 


lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, weakness of the joints, 
&c. Id in Bags sod Boxes, by Chemists, Druggists, &c. 
Beware of imitations. 
OHN GOSNELL and CO.’ 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all 
other ions for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair 
to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POW DER” beautifully 
perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


A* for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s, 


and see that yon have none other than their genuine 
Articles. 


Sold by all respectable 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 


Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London 
USE 


GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 
(NON-MERCURIAL.) — 

For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled repu 
tation 1 the United Kmgdom and Colonies as the 
BEST and SAFEST article for cleaning Plate. 

by Chemists and Ironmongers, &c., in Boxes, 1s., 
2s. 6d., and 4s. Gd cach, and by the Inventor, J. GODDARD, 
Chemist, Leicester. 


FINE FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 21d. a pint. 


ASK FOR LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, the Inventor’s Signature, on 
every jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness. 


Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 


THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” D 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, „The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


— 
Agents —CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 
which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
for dressing Laces, Linens, &c. 

It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 
When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 


as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake of 
extra profits. 


KUNAHAN'S .LL. WHISKY 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the 


very CREAM of IRISH WHISKIES, in quality unrivalled, 
a pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac 


randy, Note the words — 
LL. WHISKY" 


“ KINAHAN’S 

on Seal, Label, and Cork. 
New Wholesale Depot, 64, Great Titchfield-street, 
Oxford-street, W. 


— — 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
? LEVER “RUSS, requiring no steel spring round 
che body, is recommended for the followiug peculiarities and 
‘advantages :— Ist. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to chafe or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn 
with * comfort in any position of the bod, by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
slightest inconvenience to the „turer, and is perfectly con- 
cealed from observation. 

“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention cur unquah- 
fied approbation ; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with tne same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in tuns recommending.”—Church and 
Slate Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—Wil- 
liam Fergusson, Esq., F. R. S., Professor of Surgery in * 
College, Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, &c.; C. G. 
Guthrie, Esq,, Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthal- 
mic Hospital; W. Bowman, Esq., F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to King's College Hospital ; ‘I, Callaway, Esq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeon to Guys Hospital: W. Couison, Eeq., F. R. S.“ 
Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blizard Curling, Eeq., 
F. R. C. S, Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. Vishe, 
Esq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the N Police Force ; 
Aston Key, Esq , Surgeon to Priuce Albert; Robert laston, 
Esq., F. R. S.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the Lendon 
Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F. R. S.; and many 
others. , 

A Descriptive Circular may be had 4 and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by post, on send- 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches below the Lips, 
to the Manufacturer. : 

Mr. WHITH, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 1¢s., 21s., 263, 6d., and 318. 6d. 
Postage, Is. 

Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s. and 52s. 64. 
Postage, Is. 81. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, 1s. 10d. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Office, Piccadilly. | 

’ NEW PATENT 


ELASTIO STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e. 
—The 1 of 2 . ne mate is 1228 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic an - 
pressible, cad th test lande for giving efficient and per- 
manent support it all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. lt is 
is, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
ike an ordinary stovking. Price 43. Gd., 7s. 6d., 104. and 
16s. each. Postage Gd. | 
John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadi’!y, Loudon. 
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INVESTMENTS. 


Capitalists desiring to make safe and 
peeve investments should apply for the INVEST- 
ENT CIRCULAR, published every month, which contains 
valuable information * every kind of stocks and 
selections of the best securities, re- 

turning from 5 to 20 per cent. Post free on application. 


Handy Book for Investors. Post free, 10s. 6d. 
British Mines and Mining. Post free, 2s. 6d. 


BARTLETT and CHAPMAN, 36, Cornhill, London, E. C. 


Just published, post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d., 
‘W ONDERS of the HUMAN BODY: a 


aeuccinct and popular account of the various members 
of the Human Frame, their constitution, and the functions 
they discharge. From the French of A. Le PiLxun, M.D. 
Illustrated by 45 accurate Engravings on wood by Leveille. 
Me are to recommend this useful little volume- 
It gives much information, clearly written, and adapted for 
youthful students of either sex.”—Record. 


London: Blackie and Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 


—" 


6 Now ready, 18., 
FABLES GRAVE AND Gay. 


By R. ANDREW GRirrIx. 


“ Exceedingly clever.“ C. H. Spurgeon. (See his review 
l at end of volume.) 1 


Passmore and Alabaster. 


AMUEL BROTHERS, 
50, LUDGATE-HILL, 


(pV EkcoaTS IN EVERY SPECIALITY. 


QvERcoaTS IN EVERY NEW SHAPE. 


INE CLASSES, REPRESENTING 
_ NINE QUATIITES. 


AVERY CLASS of SUPERIOR STYLE 
and FINISH. 


VERY CLASS UNAPPROACHED in 
FIT and QUALITY. 


ah | ene 
I if a fH 
fo 4) 8] © LAPS | bee | oe |: 
fis. — — A 90s. | 2s. 715 
“Ss. | —~*| @s. B 42s 28s. | 26s. 
83s. — 50s. . 0 50s 83s. 88s. 
, @s. | Gs. I 605 428. | 42s. 
“GOs. | GOs. | 70s. E 70 60s. | GOs. 
Be. | 65s, | 84s, F . B68. | 66a. 
“ee. [| — — — .. 
1 = = — | 70s. | 70s. 
848. ea — N — | 84s, 846. 
“Guide to | Pai Mlustrated New style 
I Gihiceeees| “dee | ase 
or to sent sent styles. | Over- 
measure. free free coats 


GAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate-hill. — 
WINTER SUITS in EVERY SPE- 
CIALITY. 


147. 
H ke 


. 


178. 6d. dd. A 198. 6d. 12s. 6d. 
2is | 4s. B 14s. | 0s. | 16m. 6d. 
268. 57s. 0 168 24s. 2is 
$38. | . i7s.6d.| . | 240 
42s, | 83s. 10 2%. | Sis. | 278. 

~ 450. | Ole F 24s 5⁴⁸ 50. 
668. 1045. re: ,| 288. 38s. 838 
60s, | 112s. H — — 


le 

‘sad 
measure. free. free. Wear. | Quality 
SA EL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate Hill. 


HE TRISH FRIEZE ULSTER COATS 
and GENTLEMEN and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING are 
illustrated in all the 


y * * 
seven of which are adorned with the Portraits of Princes 
Poets, and Painters. Post free for six stamps, deducted 


from a hase. Patterns sent free. 
QaMUEL “BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE: 
Hill, London. 
OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HER- 
BAL EMBROCATION is now recommended by 


"Many of the most eminent of the Faculty as the only known 


perfect cure, without restriction of diet or use of 
Sold most Chemists in bottles, at 4s. each. 


HENRY SOTHERAN AND CO. 


NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND\ EXPORT BOOKSELLERS, 


HAVE ALWAYS ON Sate 


THE BEST LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS, 
THE FINEST GALLERIES AND COLLECTIONS OF ENGRAVINGS, 
THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
WORKS CURIOUS FOR THEIR ANTIQUITY OR RARITY, 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS IN THE CHOICEST BINDINGS. 


Catalogues Gratis on application. / 
GREAT CENTRAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 136, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


— — 


In the Press, and will shortly be published, Part I., imperial 4to, price One Shilling, 


THE ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BUNYAN; with \an Introductory Essay on the Life 
Writings, and Genius of Bunyan by the Rev. W. LANDELS, D.D. \ Will comprise the Pilgrim’s P » Holy 
War, Grace Abounding, and other works of John Bunyan; with a series of hight -finished Chromatic ngs 
from designs taken from the life by Edward Deanes, Esg., illustrative of Bunyan’s celebrated characters; 
upwards of 300 Woodcuts, by Harvey; and carefully selected Notes. 


London: JAMES SANGSTER and CO., 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


In Church-style cloth, gilt, red edges; containing 52 Chapters, 192 pp., 8vo, 200 Woodcuts, 16 full-page tinted 
: Illustrations, price 3s., post 


SUNDAY HALF-HOURS. Extract from Preface.—“ On Sunday, in most homes, there are 


FOR LAY-PREACHERS AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
Cloth lettered, 3s. each vol., post free, | 


THE CLASS AND THE DESK: New Volume on the Epistles. (5th thousand.) By charles 


STOKES CAREY, London. Prepared on the same plan as the previous volumes; presenting a complete Lesson 
at one view, aud combining Illustration, Criticism, Outline, and Exposition. ini 


THE CLASS AND THE DESE: Old Testament. (10th thousand.) By J. C. Gray, Halifax 
es gs Make Prepared Lessons, about 4,000 Scripture References, Citation of Authorities, and General and 
ibli : 


THE CLASS and the DESK: Gospels and Acts. (15th thousand.) By J. C. Gray, Halifax. 
Containing 120 Prepared Lessons, 47 Outlines of Sunday-school Addresses, References, Authorities, and Indexes, 


“It will prove a most useful help to thousands.”—Evangelical Christendom. 
London: JAMES SANGSTER and CO., 31, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


. Weekly Nos., 14d,; Monthly Parts, 7d., 


KITTO’S FAMILY BIBLE. With 1,000 Engravings. Imp. Kto. 
A sale of more than 50,000 Copies of Kitto’s Family Bible the Publishers to bring out a New Edition, in 
bold wm, etl tae and striking — Introductory Chapters by the Rev. T. R. Binxks, MA. 


“The book will be a marvel of cheapness.”— Nonconformist. 
London: JAMES SANGSTER and CO., 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


r — 


27,500 Copies sold. In Two Vols., 4to, 2,500 pp., on Toned Paper, handsome cloth, 21s., 
KITTO’S FAMILY BIBLE. With 800 Copious Notes on the Anti- 
quities of the Sacred Scriptures, and Introductions by the Rev. T. R. Binks, M.A, Bound Copies kept in stock. 
„% A Presentation Copy to any person procuring Ten Subscribers. 
London: JAMES SANGSTER and CO, 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


/ DUNN & HEWETT’S GOCOA & MILK arms, 


PREPARED WITH NEWNHAM’S CONDENSED MILK, 


DUNN & HEWETT’S LICHEN ISLANDICUS, * 4d. a Ib. 
or ICELAND MOSS COCOA. 


DUNN’S “ESSENCE of cor,“ ls. and 2s. a bottle. 


DUNN & HEWETT’S “ BROMATINE,” a Cocoa 6d. a ket, 
deprived of ite superfluous Butter. pac 
MANUFACTORY:—PENTONVILLE, LONDON. 


DOMESTIC WAX CANDLES, 


SIXES AND EIGHTS TO THE POUND, | 
SEVENPENCE AND EIGHTPENCE PER POUND, CASH. 
These Candles are introduced to supersede the 8 aon 4h — op mp 
ener en rte Nea Nui Hane Reema 2 twice as long as 
ee Manufactured.and sold only by 


The LONDON SOAP and CANDLE COMPANY, 107, New Bond Street. 


CROSBY’S 


BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR, 
Opiates, Narcotics, and Squille are too often invoked to 


ain * 


A FACT. — ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR- 
COLOUR WASH will in two days cause grey hax 
or whiskers to become their originel en. | This is 


the hair with it. Price 10s. 6d.; sent for stamps.—<40, 
High Holbora, London. 1 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in 
Alex. Ross's CANTHARIDES OIL. It is a sure 
restorer of Hair and a producer of Whiskers. The effect is 
soy It is patronised by Royalty. The price is 3s. 6d. ; 
sent for stamps. 


the 


A LEX. ROSS’S HAIR CURLING FLUID. 
Alt —.— immediately 4 — — — 
i i conseqn or un 
i che ob ton Sak ar te Ok eee 
stamps. 


G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 
9 “ CLEANLINESS.” — a 

ie Proprietor CAUTION the ic agains 
3 Boe — . —— tradesmen, a — with a 


f 828 * , are ing and vending 
SPURIOUS ‘A “as pace : 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
Soho-square, London, W, 


And see that you have it.—12, 


- 
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2 22 N . Fi eee 
* 8 


Tallow, Kitehen, and Mould Candles, and the cheaper 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON S LIST: 


Che Congregational Union Autumnal 
Meetings. 
THE FOLLOWING ADDRESSES, DE. 


LIVEREBD AT SWANSEA IN OCTOBER, 
ARE NOW READY :— 


I. 
n ANSWER of the CHURCH to 


SCEPTICISM of the AGE. By Rev. Tuomas 
2 6d. 


THE SUPPLY of “MINISTERS. By 
Rev. Davin Tuomas, B.A., Bristol. Price 6d. r 


CHRISTIAN GIVING. 
- Conyers, Esq., Leeds. Price 3d. 


By W. H. 


Iv. 
THE COMMUNION of SAINTS. By 
R. W. Dave, M.A. Price 6d. 


London: Hodder an. Stoughton, 27, Paternoster- row. 


NEW MAGAZINE FOR 1872, 
EDITED BY R. W. DALE, M.A. 


FRE CONGR EGATIONALIST: 
ew Magasine for Evangelical Free Churches; 
piace of the “Christian ‘Witness. ” Edited by R. W. 
Aug, M. A., Birmingham. No. I. will be sendy on 
the ist of January, 1872. Price 6d. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


FOR PROSPECTUSES AND BILIS, APPLY TO THE 
_ PUBLISHERS, 27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


The Congregational Psalmist. 
Edited by the Rev. Henry Aton, D.D., and H. J 
AUNTLETT, Mus, Doc, 
TUNES AND CHORALES. 


mpressed Score, cloth, 3s. ; * gilt, 38. 6d. 
Score, cloth, 5s. ; roan, gilt, 5 8. 6d. 


Instrumental Score, cloth, 12s, 6d.; roan, yah 15s. ; 
morocco, 28s. 


Separate Vocal Parts—So no, Alto, — ae Bass, stiff 
covers, ls. each; cloth, s. 6d. ; roan, gilt, 2s 
CHANTS, eanorvess. ANTHEMS, ETC. 
R Score, stiff covers, 1s, 6d.; cloth, 2s. ; roan, gilt, 


Cheep F Popular Ed 3 cloth limp, 6d.; stiff cloth, 9d. 
Sol-fa Edition, cloth limp, 6d.; stiff cloth, 

Instrumental Score, 4to, cloth, 6s. 6d. ; roan, gilt, 7s. 6d. 
THE TUNES, CHANTS, ETC., IN ONE VOLUME. 
Vocal Score, cloth, 7s. ; 1 gilt, Bs, 

; roan gilt, 5s. 6d. 
7s. Gd.; roan, gilt, 2ls.; mo- 


The Separate Parts may be also had bound up with the 
Cooke Gr Bey Aponte 


„ The same allowance to Congregations as on the 
** New Congregational Fam n- bool. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster - row. 


Now ready, in d vo, price 8s. 6d 


ECCLESIA. 
SECOND SERIES. 


EDITED BT H. R. REYNOLDS, D. D., 
President of Cheshunt College. 
CONTENTS. : 
I, Dae DD Regeneration. By Rev. Enoch Mellor, 


M., D 
Il. 8 W. Lindsay Alexander, D. D. 
III. The Catholic Ch By the Editor. 
IV. Art and y Josiah Gilbert, Esq. 
V. The Rule of oe 3 Creeds and Creed. By Rev. 
enry Batchelor. 
VI. Our National Universities. By Prof. Augustus 8. 
Wilkins, M.A. 
VII. The Idea’ of the Church in Relation to Modern Congre- 
gationalism. By R. W. Dale, M.A. 


“Our readers may not agree with ev sentiment it * 


ä oas x 

mas : t the 

hearted and . — L hich are 
here visible.”—Baptist M 


ritten with much ability and in * generous spirit.”— 


“These essays evince a spirit of candour and a wealth of 
culture equally creditable to their writers as Christians and 
as scholars.” —Graphic, 


way a worthy successor to that which, 
met with h from the 


of er, the 


pent all chet 1 9885 af views iw — 45 — — 
8 * — throughout the 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster - Tow. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d., 


4 DAM’S DISOBEDIENCE, and its Results 
in relation to Mankind, as shown 2 
Second Edition, enlarged and 


By J. W. Frowsr, 
44 ER, Esq. 


Curteis, M. A, late Fellow of Exeter College, Priucipal of 
the Lichfield Theological College. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1871. 


ISSENT. in its RELATION to the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Rev. G. II. 


In aration. 
Macmillan and Co., pers 8 5 


A ste 
2 of the Metaphysic of Ethies.“ By Davip 


Row AN o, Author of “The Second Table of the Command- 
ments,” Ke. 


that is, in the essential constitution of man, for the moral 
imperative, which the great philosopher, Kant, conceded 


could not have had its 
natural status of every human being is the same the same 
power, the sa 


desire to 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 2s. 6d., stitched, 


ESSAY, intended to int rpret and 
Unsolved Ethical Questions in Kant’s 


“ Mr. Rowland. undertakes to show a ground in Nature. 


d in the pure reason, The 


om, the same restraint. The imperative 
of morality is thus due, not to a special innate faculty of 
sense, but is a necessary inference from social life in human 
beings. A moral law, deduced from the nature of man, is 
the law of God, if God (according to whatever definition of 
the word revelation) i is the Author or Source of Nature; and 
such a law is entitled to be described as the Law of God, 
whether summarised and declared hy honest lawgivers, or left 
unsystematised to 2 in each conscience througli the 
sense of Ought.” tminster Review. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW. WORK BY BISHOP COLENSO. 
On the 25th instant, in 8vo, price 3s. 6d, 


io NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY by 


rie and other Clergy of the An — Church 
CRITICA Y EXAMINED. Part I. By the Right Rev. 
J. W. Coxxxso, D. D., Bishop of Natal. 


London: Lougmans, Green and Co., Paternoster - row. 


Lately published, cloth, demy 8vo, price 3s. 6d., 


HE GOSPEL CHURCH delineated from 
the NEW TESTAMENT, in its Constitution, 

Worship, Order, Ministers, and Ministrations : an Exhibi- 

tion in detail of the 8 Privileges and Authorised Duties 

of Christian Fellowship. By Henry WEBB. 

“The work is one of great merit.“ Weekly Review. 

“In painting to us correctly what the primitive Church 

was, he points to the noblest model that can be held forth.” 

—Nonconformist, 

It is a truly original and honest book, and one well de- 

serving the attentive study of Christians, miuisters especially, | 

of whatever denomination.”—W atchman. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall-court. 


ENDER HERBS;; or, Lessons for the 
Lambs. By Rev. G. W. Conver. Cloth, 2s, 6d. ; 
gilt, 38. 6d. 


“Few more charming volumes than this have ever been 
prepared for young Christians. There is 8 ol strong 
masculine sense and of vigorous and noble thought.“ — 
British Quarterly Review. 


London: Simpkin and Co. Manchester: Tubbs and Brook. 


J Just published, crown 8vo, 5s,, cloth, with Illustrations, 


yas IRON HORSE ; or, Life on the Line. 
A Railway Tale. By R. M. BALLANTYNE, Author 
of “ The Lifeboat,” &c. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Just published, small crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth, 


T. PAUL ia ROME; or, the orshines, 


Fellowships, and Dying Testimony of the Great A 
in 8 28 Cesars. By the Rev. J. R. — 
DUFF, 


London: James Nisbet and Co.; 21, Berners-street, W. 


Crown 8vo, 6s,, cloth, 


YNOPTICAL LECTURES on the BOOKS 
of HOLY SCRIPTURE. First Series-eGenesis to 
Canticles; By the Rev. R. Do AD Fraser, M.A. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Fsep. 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth, 


EMORY’S PICTURES: Poems. By the 
_Author of the “ Memorials of Capt. Hedley Vicars,” 


&c. | 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Small crown 8vo, 3s, 6d., cloth, 


BESTOLA CONSOLATORIA. By Juan 


PEREz, one of the Spanish Reformers of the Sixteenth 
Century. Translated from the Spanish, with a Life of the 
Author, by the late B. W. Wirren, 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Small crown 8vo, 43. 6d., cloth, 


AITH and VICIORY: a Story of the 
Progress of Christianity in Bengal. By the late Mrs. 
MuLLuENs, of the London Mission in Calcutta. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth, 


Sr PAUL: his Life aud Ministry to the 
Close of his Third Missionary Journey. By the Rev. 
Tuomas BINNEY. 


Lr: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 


Went LUNA; or, Dollera and C nts. a 
ANNA WARNER, Author of The Golden Ladder,” 
Se. With Coloured Illustrations. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Small crown 8vo, each 3s, 6d., cloth, 


LLUSTRATIVE GATHERINGS for 
PREACHERS and TEACHERS. First and Second 
Series. By the Rev. G. S. Bowzgs, B.A. 


__ Landon: James Nisbet and Co., 21,,;Berners-street, W. 


Post 8vo, each 6s., cloth, 
Srl preached at KING'S LYNN. 


Williams — 1 ey , 14, Henrietta-street, Covent 8 


South Frederiek - street, Edin 


spree re eek 
onstanti nvple—M 
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ly dogma saan E. L. Hot, B.A, First and Second 


—— — — 
DR. CUMMING’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s., 


HE CITIES of the NATIONS FELL. 
By the Rev. Joun C vun, D. D. b 


ConTENTS.— — Seren N and Sidon 
and" Strasburg Vee : 


The City that never 
Falls The City that comes down from Heaven—There shall 
Elements of National Prosperity. 


Hurst and Blackett, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN | 
HALIFAX,” 


Now ready, at all the libraries,in 2 vols, | ‘ 


H A N N A H. 
By the Author of “ John Halifax.” 
„A powerful novel of social and domestic life. One of 


the most successful efforts of a successful novelist. Daily 


News. 
Hurst and Blackett, 13, Great Mariborough-street. 


— — 


Just published, price Sixpence ; 


per post, 64d., 
HE REVIVAL of CHRISTIANITY in 
' SYRIA: its Miracles and Martyrdoms. 


London : Edward Stanford, 6 and 7, Charing Cross. 


HE SCHOOL MANAGERS’ SERIES of 
READING BOOKS, sdapted to the requirements of 
the New Code of 1871. Edited by the Rev. A. 47 — 
Rector of Hitcham and Hon. Canon of Ely, and Tae 
H.M.’s Inspector of ey oy . bat 
First Standard. 0 3 Fontth Standard te 95 
. 6 | Fifth : 
Third . «xi. &,31 2 5 0 2 
“Preparcd by experienced teachers under the l 
dence of a late inspector of schools, and a decided improve- 
ment upon most of the reading books now in use. The read- 
3 lessons are admirably both in thought and 
„ to the children of various ages; simple without 
bein at 1 silly, as is too often the case, instractive, and yet 
saything but dull, and replete with sound moral and religious 
princip ”_Athenseum, Sept. ]6th, 1871. 
“ Most admirable Reading Books, of which it is impossible 
to speak too highly. We commend them to the 
consideration of the National Society. The demand will be 
very great for books of all kinds, and their imprimatur to a 
work 30 unique and almost perfect as that before us would be 
as creditable to the committee as it would be an undoubted 
boon to school managers ”—John Bull, August 5th, 1871, 
“The gradation is simple and natural, and the 
from common to uncommon forms of literary expression and 
from ordinary to exceptional intellectual exercises is v 
cleverly contrived. ‘The editor has led his pupils by easy an 
well-considered steps from the lower ground do the higher. 1 
School Board Chronicle. 
“The two cardinal virtnes of a “ Reading Bock we find 
here in perfection.’”’— Spectator. 


„„ A DETAILED PROSPECTUS of the Reading Books post 
free on applicatior. 


London: Lockwood and Co., 1, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


OOSEY’S SACRED MUSICAL 
CABINET: a Library of Music for Voice, Pianoforte, 

Harmonium, and Organ. Price 18. each number, post free, 

ls. Id. each. 5 

1. Twenty-four Sacred Songs by Claribel. 

2. The Messiah,” for Pianoforte Solo. 

“The Creation, „for Pianoforte Solo. 

Nordmann’ a Fifty Voluntaries for Harmonium on 8 


Twenty-five — Sacred Works for Harmonium. 
Wely's Offertories for Harmouium. 

Wely’s Offertories for Organ. 

Andre and Hesse’s Voluntaries for Organ or Harmonium. - 
Two Hundred and Fifty Chants. 

. New Anthems, by J. L. Hatton, Barnby, and H. Smart. 
11. Twelve for Sunday Evenings 

12. Eighteen Voluntaries for eae without Pedals, 
13. Twelve Christmas Carols aud Hymns. 

14. Twelve Good Friday and Easter Hymns. 

15. Kent’s Anthems for Harmonium. 

16. Two Hundred Psalm and H ity Tunes 1 Words. 
17. The Canticles of ee Ce of Englan 

18, Six Sacred Fantasias by ——  Kuhe, Brinley 


Richards, &c. 
19. 22 s Fifty Voluntaries for Harmonium from the 
of the Great Masters. 
20. “Ratton’s Small Organ Book (11 pieces). 
21. Hatton’s Harmonium Book (17 pieces). 


Boosey and Co. „Holles- street. 


In the Press, price 10. 


EPORT of THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 
of MEMBERS of the NATIONAL EDUCATION 
LEAGUE, held at Birmingham on the 17th and 18th 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Alex. 
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Birmingham: Day, New-street. 


HE mne re I, — 
, or Is. 
lished weekly, price the leading 1 


quarter ; containing 
ministers. 


Office, Christ 4 Birmingham. London: 
— Trading Company, St. Bride’s-avenue, Fleet- - 
street, 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


Dividends 10 to 20 per Cent. on Outlay. 


SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
The November Number pe em ote post 2 
Contains Safe Investments in English oreign Railways, 
Debentures, 1 Gas, Hege Banks, Mines, 
Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTERS, 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, reliable Guide 
Messrs. SHARP and Co., Stock and aes 
33, Poultry, (Established 1852). 

Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


a 
— 1 
— 


2 Londo James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Published Anrnun MI at No. 18, Bouverie- street, 
Tandon, and Printed 3. . Burt, Wine 
Office Court, F London.— Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 15, 1871. — 


